August 2, 1923 


A Christian Hope for Europe 


HAVE come back from Europe with a new courage and a feeling of opti- 

mism which will do much to lighten the dreary load, as I join in the diffi- 

cult task of helping men of different races and nationalities to lay aside 
their jealousies and their selfish ambitions and unite their efforts for the 
remodeling of this plastic world into the semblance of the Kingdom of God. 
Hardest of all to do is to make people believe that Christianity has not 
slipped back into confusion; but that God has simply destroyed the old 
landmarks that his people might lose themselves in the new venture of 
love and fellowship. 

My optimism is not due to blindness. Misery and heart-breaking 
poverty were all too apparent on every hand, and one was conscious that 
at several points there was lacking but a match to set off a terrible con- 
flagration. Once more greed, ambition, and deception are having their 
way. Preparations now being made portend a conflict in comparison to 
which the late war would be mimic warfare. But to one who goes in search 
of the unseen, there is evidence in Europe today of the working of a mighty 
force, silently moving in the hearts of men, tending with invincible trend 
toward an end which no one can foresee, but which, to the heart of faith, 
lies within the purpose of the loving God. 


JOHN H. WARNER, 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary of Brazil. 
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About Folks and Things 


Rev. John H. Warner, the author of our 
first article this week and of the beautiful 
expression of faith on our first cover page, 
is a member of our Ohio Central Confer- 
ence. Widely known for his intrinsic ability 
and wise judgment, as well as for the great 
work which he has done as the general sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A for Brazil, his 
words deserve careful consideration. He has 
just returned to America from a trip 
through Europe, and hopes to go back to 
his work in Brazil about November. He 
says: 

I landed in Boston on the return trip after 
a wonderful tour. I saw something of France, 
Austria, Switzerland, Italy, and England. To 
a believer in the union of all the followers 
of Christ, it was an interesting experience 
to worship with German Lutherans in Swit- 
zerland; participate in divine service directed 
by one of the highest dignitaries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church; attend mass in St. 
Peter’s Cathedral; and then, in one memor- 
able day, hear a stirring sermon by Dr. Nor- 
wood of the City Temple, London, go to Even- 
song in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and to Litany 
followed by the Bishop’s procession in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Rev. Carlyle Summerbell, D. D., who has 
been spending a few days at Conneaut, 
Ohio, for medical treatment, preached at 
this former pastorate on Sunday evening, 
July 22. 

Rev. E. C. Geeding, so favorably known 
for the fine work he has been doing in IIli- 
nois, is to take the pastorate of Advance 
and Old Union, Western Indiana Confer- 
ence, September 1. 

Rev. J. J. Beisiegel, who is moving to his 
home at Winona Lake, Indiana, will serve 
the churches at Greentown and Majenica, 
and we trust that they will respond heartily 
to his vigorous leadership. 

Brother Cleon Swarts of the Shiloh 
Church, Dayton, and a ministerial student 
at Defiance College, will have charge of 
Lower Stillwater, Miami Ohio Conference, 
next year, which he will carry in connection 
with his college work. 

Rev. E. C. Hall, Newmarket, Ontario, has 
been the principal of the Daily Vacation 
Bible School there—the first ever held in 
that town. Over a hundred pupils have 
been enrolled, and it has met with the warm- 
est approval and support of the community. 

-with the Timber Ridge Church, Rev. A. W. 
Andes, pastor, August 14-16. President 
Harper, Dr. W. T. Walters, Superintendent 
W. H. Denison, and Dr. J. O. Atkinson, to- 
gether with a number of the local confer- 
ence speakers, make up a program deserv- 
ing a large attendance. 


Rev. H. E. Truitt, who spent last year at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, has ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the church at West- 
ville, Mt. Vernon Ohio Conference, and will 
continue his studies in the seminary at 
Oberlin, Ohio. On June 26, Brother Truitt 
was united in marriage to Miss Shannie 
Amanda Watkins, of Washington, D. C. 

We are very sorry to learn that one of 
our veteran ministers, Rev. Maggie Wallace, 
and her daughter, Mrs. M. A. Adamson, are 
both at a hospital in Columbus, Nebraska, 


for treatment. The time of their stay is 
indefinite; but we are sure that they will 
receive the earnest prayers of the brother- 
hood, which Sister Wallace solicits with be- 
lieving heart. 

The Northwestern Indiana Conference is 
to meet with the Tippecanoe Church, Rev. 
D. A. Cook pastor, August 21-26. The pro- 
gram has many good things with several 
outside speakers — President Alexander, 
Rev. A. W. Hirby, Miss Frieda Kirkendall, 
Home Mission Secretary Thomas, and Sec- 
retary J. F. Burnett, and Brother Hermon 
Eldredge among them. 

We are congratulating Mr. Alfred Shu- 
mate, our song leader and evangelistic help- 
er from Lima, on having been awarded the 
prize for the best bass solo in the recent 
great singing contest at Mansfield, -Ohio. 
Lima made a most unusual record, having 
won $1,710 in prizes out of the $1,870 given, 
with such cities as Cleveland, Youngstown, 
and Marion competing. 

Dr. D. B. Atkinson writes that the in- 
spector of the State Educational Depart- 
ment reported. quite favorably on the sum- 
mer school work of Palmer; and that Pal- 
mer is one of the approved colleges, with 
grades accepted by the Department for cer- 
tification of teachers. This high ranking 
ought to mean a happy increase of interest 
and support from our entire brotherhood. 


We have been permitted to see a picture 
of the fine men’s class of Milford, N. J., 
Rev. J. Elliott Epright, pastor. It has 
about fifty members and is doing aggressive 
work. Recently it made a good financial 
contribution for the Cairversville Orphan- 
age. Brother Epright received two and bap- 
tized six on a recent Sunday, and received 
five and baptized four on the following Sab- 
bath. 

A jubilee souvenir of Craigville has just 
been issued, prepared, we think, by Dr. G. 
A. Conibear and Dr. Martyn Summerbell. It 
is a beautiful booklet, tastefully illustrated, 
and breathes the spirit of Craigville. It 
will be treasured by all those who have 
learned to love that great campground for 
the fine fellowship and great spirit which 
it gives, as well as for its beautiful physical 
surroundings. 

His many friends will be deeply pained to 
learn that Rev. L. W. Ryan, beloved pastor 
at Buckland, Ohio, did not get to go to 
Michigan for treatment as we had an- 
nounced some time ago. For several weeks 
he has been very poorly with angina pec- 
toris, superinduced by the flu, and has been 
confined to his bed for some weeks. At our 
last word, he was showing some improve- 
ment and we hope that his recovery will be 
very rapid. 

We are grieved to learn that Rev. Frankie 
I. Keys, Winchester, Indiana, so much be- 
loved by the Eastern Indiana Conference 
for the splendid service she has rendered, 
is still confined to her home after long, tedi- 
ous three years of sickness. Her friends 
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throughout the church ought to remember 
her with kindly letters and other friendly 
greetings every now and then—as they 
should any of our workers who are shut in 
by sickness or misfortune. 

The Sunday-school and Christian Endeav- 
or Convention of the Eastern Virginia Con- 
ference at the Mount Carmel Church was 
a great success. No little of this was due 
to the energetic work of Rev. J. H. Light- 
bourne, general secretary, who had much to 
do with planning the program—which was 
of very high order. Over five hundred were 
present, and the church entertained them to 
a free chicken dinner. Col. E. E. Holland 
was re-elected president and Brother Light- 
bourne will continue as general secretary, 
and Rev. B. F. Earp was elected recording 
secretary. 

That is certainly a sad state of affairs 
for our church which Miss Dale Gephart 
of Warren, Indiana, tells about among our 
Communications this week. We cannot un- 
derstand why our leaders in Indiana, where 
we have so many churches, permitted the 
great opportunity of a great Christian En- 
deavor Convention to go by default, so far 
as our own folks were concerned in it. The 
Herald is positive that it is the fault of 
the Christian Church itself that it is so lit- 
tle known, and that other churches have 
stepped in in its place and assumed its name 
and prerogatives. Just so long as our pas- 
tors and people do not attend these great 
interdenominational meetings in large num- 
bers, and are not aggressive in making 
plans for promoting our own prominence, 
we need not blame other denominations if 
little attention is paid to us. 


The Pastors’ Summer School of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, 
which was conducted from July 9 to 21, was 
one of the most profitable sessions of its 
kind ever held. Pastors from twenty-one 
different denominations were in attendance, 
representing twenty-six different States and 
five foreign countries. Fifty-five theological 
schools and seminaries were represented. 
The Christian Church was represented by 
three of its pastors—Dr. L. E. Smith of 
Norfolk, Va.; Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein of Do- 
ver, Del., and Dr. W. G. Sargent of Provi- 
dence, R. I. All were highly pleased with 
the course of lectures and the splendid fel- 
lowship. The lectures are reported as being 
of an unusually high grade, dealing with the 
vital interests of the Kingdom. The fac- 
ulty consisted of President Arthur C. Mc- 
Giffert, who gave a series of five lectures on 
“Christian Thought, Old and New.” Prof. 
Henry J. Cadbury gave a series of five lec- 
tures on“The Acts of the Apostles.” Dr. Hen- 
ry Sloane Coffin five on “Types of Preach- 
ing.” Prof. Wm. Morgan of Canada, five on 
“The Idea of God.” Prof. Harry F. Ward, 
five on “Christianity and the Economic Or- 
der.” And Prof. Lucius C. Porter of Pek- 
ing University, gave a series on “China and 
Christianity.”” Dean Brown of Yale Divinity 
School and Rev. John H. Hutton of London 
also addressed the pastors on two occa- 
sions. , 
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By Spiritual Processes 


dom of God. Christ understood this perfectly when 

he stood in the wilderness and, turning from the 
temptation to try to win the kingdoms of the world in an 
easy way, he set his face out towards the long, hard path 
of patient toil and hardship, at the end of which stood a 
rugged cross. He had no delusion about the matter. He 
knew that the things of the Kingdom could never be 
brought to pass in a moment by some sort of spiritual 
necromancy ; but that there must first come the blade and 
the stalk and the slow growth and ripening of the long, 
hot summer time before the completed harvest could 
come. That it would come, he had never the shadow of a 
doubt. But that it would have to come by the slow pro- 
cesses of spiritual development, he made plain by the 
spirit of his life as well as by the methods of his minis- 
try. Again and again he rebuked those who grew im- 
patient with the tardiness of the Kingdom’s coming and 
who would have called down the wrath of heaven on those 
who were slow to believe. Never once did he seem to be 
in a hurry for results from his ministry, nor never once 
to have any misgivings that the spiritual processes which 
he was then setting in operation should eventually bring 
the kingdoms of the earth into the Kingdom of God. But 
it would be by the slow, pervasive influence of the Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of men—and never by any sudden 
cataclysm. 


7. HERE are no short-cut and easy methods to the King- 


F only the Christian forces of the world had more clear- 

ly perceived and believed this, they would not now be 
in such confusion and discouragement. Much of tl : con- 
troversy within the Church, and of the scepticism: ¢nd in- 
difference outside of it, are but a backwash of the great 
disappointment to which Christian people were subjected 
by the outcome of the World War. On the one hand, there 
was that group in the Church who thought that surely 
ithe war would eventuate in the “second coming” of the 
Lord. But as we draw further and further away from 
the day of battle and still he does not come, there is be- 
ginning to creep into the hearts of many of the faithful 
that deadening reaction and depression which were in- 
evitable from such disappointment. And this quite 
naturally is accompanied by the peevishness and irrita- 
tion which many folks always show towards those who 
have not agreed with them when it begins to be evident 
that their opinions and prophecies are turning out wrong. 
Several times in past centuries certain groups within the 
Church have been stirred with a feverish certainty of the 
immanence of the Lord’s coming; and the ensuing disap- 
pointment has each time been followed by periods of dis- 
tressful reaction and deadening inertia. Such is the 
natural outcome of expecting to have the Kingdom of 


God come by short-cut and easy methods. Whenever any 
great number within the Church persuade themselves 
that all they need to do is to sit down in readiness for the 
Lord’s coming, and that he is going to set everything 
right by some sort of physical force and holocaust, the 
spiritual sense and vitality of the Church are bound to be 
paralyzed. And whoever hopes that the time will ever 
come when God will do in a single moment and by brute 
force what, because of the very nature of God and his 
Kingdom, can be accomplished only by the long and slow 
and hard-bought activities of the spiritual, is doomed to 
disappointment. It is the dream of the sluggard, who 
would buy the Kingdom at an easy price in the wilder- 
ness rather than win it by the long, strenuous processes 
of the Cross. 


NOTHER large group within the Church was expect- 
ing great things out of the war, and these have been 
little less disappointed. They thought that surely such a 
gigantic catastrophe would put an end to war forever, 
that it would lift the world to a higher plane of purpose 
and righteousness, that in the horror of such sickening 
travail men and women would be purged of sordidness 
and wickedness, and that in their fellowship of suffering 
the nations of the world would be melted into one kindly 
brotherhood. Many even dared to hope that in the white 
heat of such testing, the denominations might have their 
dross of selfish ambitions and superficial differences 
burned away and become one unified and _ beautified 
Church, like unto the unity for which our Lord and Mas- 
ter prayed. But almost the reverse of this proved true. 
The world was plunged into a spasm of crime and sordid 
selfishness almost unprecedented in modern times. Reac- 
tionism has been rampant on the one hand and radicalism 
on the other. This has been true in the Church as well 
as in politics and industry. And the whole sorry mess 
is only another proof that the world cannot be brought 
into the Kingdom of God by physical methods, nor by 
a short term of distress and suffering. “Love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, 
self-control,” these are the fruit of the-Spirit; and they 
never can be produced in the lives of men and nations 
in any other way. They can neither be shot in by cannon 
nor enticed in by financial gain. There is no such quick 
and easy method. And those who hope to profit anything 
for the Kingdom by coercion are persuing the disastrous 
policies of the Kaiser rather than the conquering pro- 
cesses of Christ. 


LAIN and indisputable as this law of the Kingdom is, 
yet it is a pitiful fact that in no other one thing are 
more Christian people losing their heads today. On every 
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hand are men and women being carried away by this kind or that 
kind of a movement or propaganda or secret society that hopes to 
reform the world by physical force. They are going to “clean up” 
our cities by mob action. They are going to rid the country of red 
revolution by the handcuff and prison cell. They are going to make 
the different races live together in peace by giving the white race 
“supremacy” over them. They are going to cure the old sore be- 
tween the Protestants and_Catholics by opening it all up anew and 
pouring into it the poison virus of religious intolerance and hatred 
of the Inquisition, and make men behave by the dark and secret 
methods of the Jesuits and the wierd and scary incantations of the 
Hottentot. And they are going to keep the peace of the world by 
making the United States so strong in its fighting crafts that, as 
Senator Johnson from California said in his New York speech last 
week, “America can speak and the world will heed.” 


HAT misguided men and women! Sincere and earnest-hearted 

most of them are; but whoever proposes any such method is 
only trying to put into practice the theory of physical coercion 
which has been exploded on ten thousand battle fields, in a 
million prison cells, and by the disastrous and useless suffering of 
innocent men and women from the dawn of history until now. 
Brute force can never beget anything but a brutish progeny. And 
those of whatever race or color or creed or group or party who 
undertake to reform the world and make it safe by force will surely 
bring down upon themselves and their children a flood of woe. The 
Kingdom of God cannot be brought among men by any such rapid 
and cheap methods. It can come only by the slow and patient and 
hard-bought processes of the Spirit. And the Church has erred 
grievously in that it has not made this fact more unmistakably 
clear—clear enough that at least all real Christians would under- 
stand and believe it. 


A Wise Precaution 


OME weeks ago The Herald urged our churches to refrain from 

S employing ministers of other denominations, and related some 
of the consequences that are almost sure to follow such an 

arrangement. In the past years, our church has lost a number of 
churches because they were gradually weaned away by the employ- 
ment of men from other denominations. And even where this has 
not proven true, thére has almost invariably been a growing indif- 
ference towards the denomination and our colleges and other de- 
nominational enterprises. The result has been a stunting of the 
larger interests and sympathies of the church, followed inevitably 
by a lack of power and spirituality for its own local work. 

These experiences have been so many that it would seem unnec- 
essary to urge any of our churches to refuse to employ ministers 
who were unwilling to unite with our denomination. And yet now 
and then comes word of some church which is undertaking such a 
hazardous experiment. Perhaps no section of our country has suf- 
fered more in this line than New England; and its experience has 
been such that the New England Christian Convention, at its 
recent session, passed the following resolution: 


Resolved, That where a church is considering the calling of 
a minister who is a member of another communion, before the 
call is extended, the conference officials or field secretary dis- 
cover whether he is willing to join a Christian Church and 
conference; and if he is not, to see if he will promise to work 
in accordance with the Principles and practices of the Chris- 
tian Church; and if he will not so promise, that everything 
legitimate be done to prevent his becoming pastor of that 
church; that the executive board see that this resolution be 
brought to the attention of all our churches. 


Surely no honest-minded person could take exception to the 
sentiment of this resolution. It is simply for the protection of 
our own churches—and past experience ‘has amply proven that 
there is real need for such protection. If a minister desiring to 
serve one of our own churches is unwilling to promise to work 
according to the Principles and practices of our denomination, he 
certainly is unworthy of a pastorate in our brotherhood. Any 
man of fine ethical qualities could not for a moment think of taking 
a church and then being untrue to the denominational interests and 
obligations which rest upon it—a principle which is certainly as 
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true for our own men as it is for ministers coming to us from 
other denominations. More and more our churches must, if they 
are to live at all, take into consideration the fact that the local 
church is a part of the great denominational organization and that 
its denominational relationships and obligations are as imperious as 
are any of its local obligations. Every church is just as duty bound 
to fulfill these larger relationships as it is the smaller local ones. 
‘the church which does not recognize this fact, and which does not 
insist on calling a pastor who will recognize this fact, is bound 
gradually to lose its spirituality and its power. 


For these reasons the New England Convention and all of the 
rest of us are right in insisting that the pastor of every church, 
whether he be a member of our denomination or not, shall direct 
his energies in harmony with the larger denominational interests 
end obligations. The church which fails to do this will die. 


The Pastor’s Richest Privilege 


HY is it that so very many pastors neglect calling at the 
W homes of their people? There is almost no other one com- 

plaint which we have heard so often against pastors as that 
they do no calling; or, more common yet, that they clique with a few 
in their pastorate and hardly ever go into other homes. It is sur- 
prising how many ministers give ground for this complaint. From 
long observation, the writer is confident that there is no other one 
thing which leads to failure in more pastorates than this. For it 
makes no difference how good a man can preach, nor how good he 
is at organization, sooner or later his church will want to make 
a change if he is not good at calling on his people; and especially 
if he gets into the pernicious habit of cliquing with a few folks. 
On the other hand, we have known many men who could not preach 
very well and yet who did a great work and were dearly beloved 
by whole communities simply because they were great pastors. 


The average man and woman are greatly in need of a great 
friend—one who knows how to love them out of their difficulties, 
and to put his shoulder under their burdens, and to open a sympa- 
thetic and understanding heart to those things which they must 
talk over in confidence with some one. And a pe&tor is blind to 
his greatest opportunity if he is neglecting to make himself indis- 
pensable to their lives in this way. Nothing else will give him 
such a hold on them, either for their own good or for the good of 
the work. There is a ministry of friendship which surpasses any 
other in the good which it can do. But a pastor can become more 
than a friend; he can be a real pastor, which is friendship lifted 
to its superlative degree. Now every minister who will stop to 
think knows that it is those with whom he has formed the closest 
friendships to whom he has done the most good in his preaching 
and other church work. Look over your own experience and see if 
this is not true. Why is it, then, that so very, very many minis- 
ters make little effort to form such a binding and helpful friend- 
ship with more than a very small percent of their people? It is 
beyond our understanding—for it is so unreasonable for an earnest 
man to neglect his greatest opportunity. 


But there is another side to the matter. It is his greatest 


privilege also. If there is anything that a preacher needs it is 
friends and backers—hosts of them. Not just little cliques—but 
hosts of them! And he needs. also the enrichment of his own life 
which the right kind of friendship brings. He needs tonic and 
encouragement, and he needs the close and warm comradship of 
a whole community of folks. And this a minister may have as no 
other man in the world may have it. But he never, never can 
get it by preaching from the pulpit. Neither can he do it by hold- 
ing funerals and visiting the sick now and then. He will have to 
earn it by long years of close and intimate touch with folks— 
and this touch must be given in their own homes. Remember this, 
people never give their finest and best friendship to any one who 
does not come into their own homes and sit down with the family 
now and then. You do not. And neither does any one else. And 
yet scores of pastors are silly enough to think that they can over- 
ride this law of human nature that is as old as mankind and as 
universal as the human race, and gain the chief place in the 
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hearts of a community by shaking hands with people at the church 
door and joking with folks on the street. It can not be done in 
that way. Real friendship does not come that cheap. 

And that is the reason why so many preachers are poverty 
stricken in friendship, when they might have a wealth of it. They 
are not willing to pay the price of the richest blessing a pastor 
ean have. For it costs to have rea] friends. It takes hours and 
hours and hours of visiting—and visiting is hard work. It takes 
a warm heart of sympathy—and giving sympathy wears one out. 
It takes wise constraint not to tell every thing one hears, it takes 
absolute refusal to gossip—and many a minister has never learned 


The Trend 


Promoting Morality Through Our Public Schools 


One of the most prolific sources of the present unsettled and 
unsatisfactory condition of affairs is the fact that our Government 
has so completely ignored the matter of instructing its youth in 
moral and civic duties. When it was decided to divorce the Church 
and state and to take religion out of the hands of the Government, 
the general opinion seemed at once to leap to the conclusion that 
the various States and national Government were thereafter to 
have no obligation towards the moral welfare of the people, nor to 
give themselves any concern about such matters. As a result, our 
school system has given little or no place to the teachings of ethics 
or to the deliberate building up of moral ideas and ideals. This 
has been left to the churches. 

But one need only stop for a moment to consider how perilous 
is such a policy. In the first place, the churches are wholly inade- 
quate to handle the situation. They reach only a limited percent 
of the citizens of this nation, and many of those they do reach 
they touch only in a very indifferent and insubstantial way. Our 
Sunday-schools embrace only a part of the children—and those for 
only an hour or so a week. Hence it is perfectly obvious that, even 
if all preaching were of the highest type and all Sunday-school 
teaching of the most effective kind, still the churches of this land 
would not be able to give an adequate training in morals to the 
citizens of this country. This makes it imperative that the govern- 
ment itself develop, through the public school system doubtless, 
some method of ethical education. If from no higher motive, it 
must do this for its own self-preservation. For, as the Interna- 
tional Christian Citizenship Conference recently held at Winona 
Lake, declared: 


There has never been and cannot be a nation of atheists. There 
is a vital connection between civil government and religion. God 
is the ultimate source of governmental authority. The nations are 
subjects of God’s moral law. This connection of the state with 
religion has not been formed by men and cannot be dissolved by 
men. It is a fundamental political fact, and should receive due 
recognition in fundamental law. 


The obligation on the part of the state to define the system of 
morals to be taught in the public schools—whether the Christian 
system or some other—was insisted upon. Every child should be 
carefully instructed in the righteousness of the Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon on the Mount, and a large place should be 
given in the public school curriculum to the teaching of morals, 
the conference declared. In order to do this effectively, it was 
voted by the conference that public school teachers should be re- 
quired to pass an examination in methods of teaching moral prin- 
ciples before they could qualify for school positions. 

It seems to us that every thinking man ought to agree that 
every school should be required to teach morals and that teachers 
should be qualified to do it. Whatever may be a man’s religious 
belief, or even if he have none at all, he ought to be anxious to 
have the children instructed in truthfulness, honesty, purity, and 
a)l such fundamental moralities. It is senseless for a government 
to neglect these things out of a spurious idea of granting religious 
liberty. It is not a matter of religion at all. It is a matter of the 
moral integrity and stability upon which nations are builded and 
must endure. And unless our schools are systematically putting 
a large amount of such idealism into the hearts of our children, 


enough grace to keep his mouth shut about many things he knows 
and hears; and a few of them are even vile enough to whisper 
here and there the secerts of men’s and women’s hearts that. were 
breathed to them in sacred confidence. It takes hard work and 
lots of patience to do pastoral visiting—and lazy men never do 
much of it. But the preacher who is not afraid of hard work, 
who knows how to make real friends and be a real friend, and 
who will look upon his pastoral touch of homes as the richest privi- 
lege of his life as well as the greatest power of his ministry—he 
will be as tireless in making pastoral calls as he is faithful to his 
pulpit. 


of Events 


the intellectual training will only make them the more potent and 
dangerous in any evil purposes to which they may be inclined. 
Christian people ought to demand such teaching in our schools. 


The Courts Impose Two Contradictory Principles 


By recent decisions, two courts have just laid down two con- 
tradictory principles, either of which might be tolerable but both 
of which, when brought into conflict, are very likely at any time 
to cause a social revolution. The supreme court of Kansas, when 
it emaciated the industrial law of that State by declaring some of 
its main provisions unconstitutional, virtually held that there may 
be no restraint placed upon the “freedom of contract,” and that 
certain great industries were not vital enough to the life and wel- 
fare of the people to justify the State in assuming sufficient con- 
trol to settle industrial disturbances by regulating prices and 
wages. This law was the first serious attempt which any State 
has made to find a peaceful and judicial method of adjusting labor 
controversies. And while the law may have had serious defects, 
yet in rendering it useless the court has apparently thrown its in- 
fluence to the side of the old order of things in which employer 
and employee fight out their differences between themselves with 
tooth and fang—many times paralyzing industry and threatening 
the very life of the nation, and always causing many innocent peo- 
ple grievously to suffer. 

The other principle was indirectly laid down by the United 
States District Court which a few days ago made permanent the 
notorious injunction granted last year, at the request of Attorney 
General Daugherty, against the railway strikers. The court takes 
the position that the United States Government has the absolute 
right to protect the country from the disastrous consequences 
which would accompany a paralysis of the railway service. To- 
ward sustaining this principle this court has put in permanent 
force the most radically extreme injunction which this country has 
ever known. It even goes so far as to deny to these strikers free- 
dom of speech, public assembly, and many of the other rights and 
liberties which Americans had always prided themselves were the 
inherent right of every citizen under the Constitution. No national 
edict like it can be found outside of the intolerant restrictions 
which have characterized the history of Russia, both past and pres- 
ent. Such questionable and extreme measures are justified by the 
court on the assumption that the Government must be given a free 
hand to suppress all labor disturbances on our railways in order to 
keep the channels of commerce open for the nation’s safety. 


Tying Down the Safety Valve 


It at once becomes evident to anyone who can think that these 
two principles are in exact contradiction to each other. The one in- 
validates the efforts of a State to find some peaceful method and to 
erect some sufficient court of arbitration for the settlement of labor 
difficulties. This leaves employers and employees nothing but the 
old plan of fighting it out among themselves. Now comes the other 
principle which practically denies the employees the right to strike. 
Thus by the interaction of the two principles, workingmen are 
bound down and made helpless. On the one hand, the State is to 
have no power to erect methods of peaceful settlement! On the 
other, laboring people are to have no right to strike! The two to- 
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gether tie a Gordian knot about industrial disturbances; and what 
better plan could be devised to augment the revolutionay spirit? 

It would seem that surely our statesmen ought soon to begin to 
understand how dangerous is such a situation. It is becoming in- 
creasingly evident with every step of modern progress that the 
strike must soon be thrown into the discard, as an unintelligent and 
obsolete method which is too roughly crude and unfair to be tol- 
erated in a Christian civilization. It is unfair to the workingman 
and his family for their rights and their welfare to be dependent 
upon the uncertain outcome of such warfare. It is unfair to the em- 
ployer to have his business interests and his property placed in 
jeopardy every now and then by practically throwing it into the 
control of reckless and irresponsible labor organizers. And it is 
unfair to the general public to have the welfare of innocent and 
helpless people violated in so many ways by the strike method. 
Every. dictate of common sense is against the strike as the court 
of ultimate appeal in labor difficulties. 


But if the strike is to be outlawed, then the State or the nation 
must provide some fair and honorable substitute to take its place. 
The labor world will never submit to have the right to strike 
taken away from it until it feels-assured of a fair and square deal 
in the adjustment of industrial controversies by some other method. 
The power of injunction may be employed, courts and armies may 
be appealed to; and yet that government is only fostering for itself 
a hot bed of revolution if it is denying to a great body of its 
citizens any real method of self-protection in these matters that 
mean life and death to them. Attorney General Daugherty and 
his followers seem to be blind to this fact. They have taken steps 
to make the strike impotent and useless; but they have done so 
without providing any method by which the striking railway em- 
ployees, or any other group of workingmen, may have their troubles 
authoritatively settled by an impartial and trusted tribunal. It 
ought to take no argument to show anyone how dangerous is such 
an undertaking. And the Christian forces of this nation ought to 
be quick to begin an aggressive and thoughtful movement for the 
establishment of peaceful methods for the settlement of industrial 
disputes. Moreover, it seems that this campaign of education 
would best begin with our courts and governing officials! 


A Fine-spirited Appeal to England 

Ex-Premier Lloyd George put a most wholesome influence into 
the international atmosphere the other day when, in speaking in 
a Welsh Baptist Chapel in London, he made an urgent appeal to 
the people of Great Britain not to become irritated over the re- 
strictions which the United States is throwing about the convey- 
ing of liquor on passenger vessels which reach this country. He 
urged England to give America a chance to carry out “a great 
experiment” for the good of humanity. He believes that whether 
this experiment proves entirely successful or not that America will 
have made a unique contribution as a pioneer in trying to discover 
a way “to deal with probably the greatest curse of modern civiliza- 
tion.” He says: 


It is not merely that America seems to be well within her rights, 
but I think we ought to extend a certain measure of sympathy to 
her in her difficulties. It is not a question of whether we are or 
are not prohibitionists, but America is making a very bold experi- 
ment to deal with probably the greatest curse of modern civiliza- 
tion. She has tried many experiments. 
parative successes (I would not like to say that they have been 
comparative failures) and she has made up her mind with de- 
cision, with courage, and with the sweep which characterizes that 
great people to try such an experiment as has never been made on 
this earth before. 

Let us be quite frank. One of her greatest difficulties has been 
the liquor which has been pouring in by surreptitious means from 
Europe. It is all very well for us to say that all this liquor is 
merely for our own sailors on board ship, it may be so; but, 
speaking generally, there is no doubt at all that fortunes have been 
made by the smuggling of liquor into the United States in defiance 
of a law which that country has passed by a greater majority than 
almost any great law has ever been passed in any country. 
Give it a fair trial. 

But don’t let us interfere with them. They are a people of over 
a hundred millions, highly educated, and therefore it is well, in the 
interests of civilization, that they shall be allowed to have full time 
to test this effort te solve a problem which is just as much ours as 
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it is theirs. If they succeed, they will have the gratitude of the 
whole world; if they do not completely succeed, they will at any 
—, find gg the difficulties are, and that will earn the gratitude 
oO e world. 


The Question of Public School Attendance 


Every now and then one hears complaint that “it takes too 
much money to run our schools” or that “taxes are dreadfully high 
because of our new school building!” But we think that folks 
would have more patience along this line if they would stop a 
moment to consider the tremendous increase which has taken 
place in school attendance during the past decade or so, and also 
the fact that our modern ideas of education require a far better 
equipment than that with which our fathers were satisfied. 
Statistics from the United States Bureau of Education recently 
published in The Outlook say: 

During the past twenty years the attendance at public schools 
has increased by nearly six million. The number of pupils in 
public schools in 1902 was 16,123,050; in 1922 it was 22,100,070. 
A considerable portion of this increase is accounted for by the 
increase in population, but the greater part of it is undoubtedly 
due to a more general determination of parents to have their chil- 
dren avail themselves of the opportunities to secure a fundamental 
education. During the twenty-year period the value of property 
used for public school purposes has quadrupled. The value in 
1902 was $601,571,307; in 1922 it was $2,409,719,120. Increase in 
enrollment has been even more striking in agricultural, mechanical, 
and technical colleges. The enrollment in engineering colleges 
increased from 10,145 in 1902 to 27,451 in 1922. Architectural 
institutions enrolled only 178 students in 1902. The enrollment has 
increased until last year the number was 513. The most striking 
increase of all is in the number of young women studying house- 
hold economy in colleges. The number in 1902 was 1,216; last 
year it was 6,812. 

Such great increases in the student body necessarily mean vast 
expenditures of money for new buildings and maintenance. But 
we are very certain that folks make great mistake when they 
complain about the taxation necessary to run our schools. The 
trouble is not with the money which is spent on education—but 
with that which is going into other and far less profitable avenues. 
Education is fundamental. But large sums of public money are 
being spent for that which amounts to little or nothing to the 
public welfare. This is the kind of taxation that should be opposed. 

Still another fact must be borne in mind. We are every year 
demanding, more and more of public service from our government 
-~-local and national. We expect the Government to do for us now 
an hundred things it did not use to do. And all this takes money, 
and a lot of it. These are the things that are making taxation 
high—and not simply our schools. Think of what the money spent 
on our army and navy would do for education if only we would 
stop making preparation for war! It is not human betterment but 
human destruction that is really costly! 


The Editor Does Not Always Agree With What He Prints 


The fact that we found it in the Nashville Christian Advocate 
and that it quoted from The Congregationalist, which quoted from 
the Churchman, is evidence enough that there is quite a general 
feeling of need among editors, even of religious periodicals, to ex- 
press themselves on this subject. For people have a way of sup- 
posing that an editor agrees with everything that appears in his 
paper—but at the same time they would denounce him if he were 
too narrow to print things with which he did not agree. We quote: 


“The editor of the Churchman, which is one of the highest- 
minded and ablest edited papers that come to our table, finds it 
necessary in a recent number to disavow responsibility for state- 
ments made in reprinted or contributed articles that do not neces- 
sarily express the editorial viewpoint. ‘In every issue of the 
Churchman, says our contemporary, ‘there appear in our news 
columns and special articles statements with which the Churchman 
is in complete editorial disagreement.’ This is something that the 
average editor would like to iterate and reiterate. It would be pre- 
posterous if an editor, especially of a great denominational news- 
paper, should seek to admit to his columns nothing except that 
with which he personally agreed. He is bound to exercise a cer- 
tain discretion and limitation in considering what he deems the 
interest of his readers and the practical importance and value of 
anythi submitted. If he is fair-minded, however, he will be 
under obligation often to print statements of opinion diametrically 
opposed to his own.” 


For the Boys of. All the World 


N a little peninsula jutting out into the 

Worthersee, lies Portschach, Austria, 

a resort devised for rest and refresh- 
ment. Here under the snow-capped peaks 
of the Tyrolean Alps amid the beauty of 
early summer, was held the Second World 
Conference of Y. M. C. A. workers among 
boys, one of the most remarkable gather- 
ings the world has known. In a rude hut 
specially constructed from the native 
Austrian pine, there gathered, out of fifty- 
three nations, from every continent, 817 
delegates and many visitors to devote 
twelve days to an intensive study of the 
place of boyhood in the life of the nations 
and the problem of helping the boys of 
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resentatives of every branch of his Church 
on earth. 

Not the least remarkable feature of the 
gathering was the limitless sweep of its 
vision, as shown in the following resolution 
solemnly and unanimously adopted by the 
Conference: 


Beyond the range of our membership, we 
see the oncoming tide of boys to whose 
service we are fully committed. Whether 
in the name of the Association or in co- 
operation with other groups and organiza- 
tions, our mission to the boys of the world 
is unescapable. 


In the consciousness of this responsibility, 
the conference bent its energies to finding 
out the conditions and special needs of the 


commissions had been at this work on a 
scientific basis for more than a year and 
experts in many lines were called in to con- 
tribute their knowledge and skill. Through- 
out the conference representatives of the 
various nations as well as special speakers 
on particular subjects brought before the 
delegates not a limited sectional view, but 
a real world conception. 

More remarkable still was the apostolic 
daring of its plans and projects. In the 
face of irrefutable facts showing that the 
great majority of the boyhood of the world 
is underprivileged physically, mentally, so- 
cially, and spiritually, the conference set 
itself to devise plans which would hold out 


this generation to fit themselves for the in- 


comparable responsibilities which 
are so soon to be theirs. The in- 
spiring vision of the conference, 
emblazoned above the platform, 
was the boy “the hope of the 
world.” It was altogether fitting 
that such a subject should draw 
together in a country where the 
clang of war had barely ceased, 
men from far and near, repre- 
senting both sides of the great war 
which has done so much to im- 
poverish the boyhood of the world, 
both spiritually and physically. 
Especially remarkable was the 
way in which this study of boy- 
hood and its needs brought to- 
gether the different branches of 
Christianity. Naturally there was 
no attempt at official representa- 
tion of any communion in this 
world conference of a lay brother- 
hood, but only an effort to draw to- 
gether the representative workers 
from every field. Inevitably the 
success of this purpose attracted 
to the conference members of 
every Christian communion. It 
was to be expected that the Evan- 
gelical Church from many lands 
should be represented; but there 
were present also members of the 
Roman Catholic Church; secre- 
taries of the Polish Association. 
The Greek Orthodox Church had 
its representation in secretaries 
and other laymen from many coun- 
tries, besides his holiness the 
Metropolitan of Salonika and the 
Bishop of  Servia. Although 
these and other high dignitaries of 
of various ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions were present, their official 
position was made evident if at all, 
chiefly by their clothing. In spirit 
and utterance they were humble 
individuals, united with others in 
the search for light on some of the 
most important and vital problems 
which have ever confronted Christ- 
endom. What but the great pur- 
pose to bring to the boyhood of all 
the world the gospel of the one 
living Christ could unite the rep- 






boyhood of every race and nation. Special 






Four Important Points 


JE ask a thoughtful reading of this account 

of the Second World Conference of Y. 

M. C. A. Workers Among Boys, for four 
reasons: 


First, Because of the momentous signifi- 
cance of such a Christian movement for the 
boyhood of the entire world. One can not 
conceive of the ultimate possibilities of such 
an effort to bind the Christian forces of the 
world together in such a task and in such a 
way. 

Second, Because of the picture of Chris- 
tian unity which this gathering gave. Con- 
trast such a mutual spirit of helpfulness and 
good will between Protestants and Catholics 
with the spirit of distrust and hatred 
which is being engendered between these two 
groups by certain organizations and period- 
icals here in America. Which of these two 
antithical methods is Christian? 


Third, Because of the stress laid upon the 
necessity of promoting a more correct and 
more Christian understanding among na- 
tions, especially by teaching the youth of the 
world a fair and honest appreciation of other 
lands and other peoples than their own. 
Upon Christian forces rests an indubitable 
duty thus to neutralize the false and danger- 
ous propagandas of blind nationalism and 
racial bitterness which are being carried on 
in every country, America included, in the 
name of “one hundred percent” patriotism. 
Especially important would be the proposed 
preparation of a manual of universal history 
“under the guidance of an international 
commission.” There is no more vicious and 
pervasive instrument of national and racial 
suspicion and hatred than are many of the 
pen nog being used in the schools of every 
nation. 


And fourth, Because the article shows the 
fine spiritual emphasis which is being in- 
creasingly laid by the Y. M. C. A. organiza- 
tion, and the splendidly effective method in 
which it is being done. 


to the boys of the world the efficient means 


of raising their level of life. An 
example of the depth of purpose 
underlying this whole work is to 
be found in the following resolu- 
tion regarding the physical educa 
tion “to turn boys from living 
their lives according to the dictates 
of uncontrolled impulse, instincts 
and unregulated and harmful 
habits, to an intelligent and rea- 
soned control of the physical life, 
not as an end in itself, but as a 
primary requisite to a complete 
and balanced manhood.” 

The international outreach of 
this purpose is shown in the fol- 
lowing extract from the resolu- 
tions on world brotherhood among 
boys: 

This conference recognizes that, 
in the providence of God, the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has been called into being 
and developed as a world-wide 
Christian organization, embracing 
many nations and races, for this 
very purpose to cultivate among 
a!l peoples the mind and the spirit 
of world brotherhood; and that 
there is, therefore, a clear and 
urgent call to the Association to 
concentrate its best energies im- 
mediately and persistently upon 
shaping and carrying into prac- 
tical effect an educational policy 
which, while inculeating a devoted 
love of country, will seek for the 
development of the spirit of world 
brotherhood among boys of all na- 
tions, and especially to call upon 
the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations to counteract the militar- 
istic, aggressive and selfish tend- 
encies inculcated in the youth by 
the press and textbooks and to 
hasten the coveted appearance of 
a manual of universal history pre- 
pared under the guidance of an 
international commission. 

The purpose was crystallized 
and made definite in the proposal 
to create a new department of 
boys’ work in the World’s Com- 
mittee, with special secretaries, 
having world-wide relationship 
and responsibility and a committee 
representing every continent. Over 
100,000 Swiss francs per year for 
the next three years were volun- 
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tarily subscribed by individuals and: dele- 
gations in the conference and plans are 
under way to increase the amount to 
160,000 francs. 

Most remarkable of all was the manner 
in which this great heterogeneous body 
grasped with unerring certainty the deep 
spiritual values which must be the ground- 
work of such a task. In this respect we do 
not refer to the mere fact that definite time 
was set apart for spiritual action, both 
collective and individual, important as this 
fact is. The designation of one hour in the 
best part of each day for individual inter- 
cession and the numerous occasions during 
the day for collective devotion and prayer 
could not be termed remarkable in a re- 
ligious assembly. These facts should rather 
put the conference in a category common 
to most religious gatherings. The notable 
thing was not the method but the result; 
the fact that there moved among these men 
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of many nations, these representatives of 
different creeds, these exponents of widely 
divergent ritualistic and disciplinary inter- 
pretations of Christianity, a true sense of 
oneness. Without any attempt at control 
except in the mere mechanics of organiza- 
tion, every question was stripped of its 
divisive vérbiage of individualistic and sec- 
tional opinion and prejudice until it stood 
out in its essential unity and simplicity and 
universal verity. The wonder and glory 
of it was the way men came to realize that 
this essential unity, this final verity, was 
the exalted Christ. Men became conscious 
of his leading and gladly obedient to his 
holy will. Although the aims of the con- 
ference may be worked out in a diversity 
of method as complete as that in nature 
herself, the conference unanimously placed 
itself on record as to a single purpose “to 
bring the whole Christ to all of the boys 
of this generation.” 


The Present Controversy and the Christians 


BY REV. J. E. ETTER, D. D. 


much of value comes from controversy. 

And be it said that no man is so con- 
troversial as is your volatile religionist. 
Truth can no more be confined to a creed 
than a baby can be to a cradle. If the 
parents’ prayers are answered, the child 
will grow and the cradle will be abandoned. 
It is in the nature of man to travel toward 
the light and to grow toward his God, who 
gave him his life. We feel that all the 
modern tendencies of the race prove this 
to be true. For,— 


“A creed is a rod, 

And a crown is of night: 

But this thing is of God, 

To be man with thy might, 

To pee straight in the strength of thy 
spirit 


And live out thy life as the light.” 


The hard shell of the creed-maker has 
been broken in many times in past cen- 
turies, as the Church has made steady 
progress toward the land of toleration, lib- 
erty and the larger truth. 

The present controversy is by no means 
new; it is simply a revival. The Christin 
Church was born in such a time, and in the 
present crisis she should assume larger pro- 
portions. When Hugo wrote his master- 
piece, he said, “In the Nineteenth Century 
the religious idea is undergoing a crisis. 
We are unlearning certain things; and we 
do well, provided that while unlearning one 
thing we are learning another. There is 
no vacuum in the human heart.” What 
that writer said about the matter then is 
just as true today. The truth never yet 
suffered in a crisis. She always emerges 
unscathed. 

The arguments pro and con perhaps 
serve one good purpose; like political 
propaganda, they teach men to think and 
investigate for themselves. When we do 
not take the trouble to think, we of course 
elect others to do it for us. We have heard 
it intimated that science is agnostic and 


I T is always an open question as to how 


irreverent; but we have not so learned 
science. The greatest men of science have 
shown the spirit of reverence and have 
humbled themselves before God. It is not 
the truth that comes into conflict, only 
opinions do that. Usually the farther we 
are from truth, the more we differentiate 
in matters of opinion. Conversely, the 
nearer we are to the truth, the more 
brotherly and kindly we become in spirit 
and argument. We believe that after all 


What God Has Said of 


Prayer 


ALL things, whatsoever ye shall ask 
in prayer, believing, ye shall re- 
ceive.—Matt. 21: 22. 

If ye abide in me, and my words 
abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will, 
and it shall be done unto you.—John 
15: 7. 


Whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name, that will I do—John 14: 18. 


If two of you shall agree on earth 
as touching anything that they shall 
ask, it shall be done for them of my 
Father which is in heaven.—Matt 18: 
19. 


If any of you lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God who giveth to all liberally 
and upbraideth not.—Jas. 1: 5. 

Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you.—Luke 11: 9. 


Before they call, I will answer; and 
while they are yet speaking, I will 
hear.—Isa. 65: 24. 

If ye then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your Father 
which is in heaven give good things 
unto them that ask him.—Matt. 7: 11. 

Ask of me, and I will give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession.—Ps. 2: 8.— Methodist Pro- 
testant. 
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science and Christianity do marry and live 
peacefully under the same roof. Each 
needs the other. Both emanate from the 
same fountain-head and the benedictions of 
the All-Father always bless such a union. 
If history has proven any one thing, it has 
shown that science without religion has 
been unprofitable. But it has also shown 
that religion without science, and new views 
of truth, has proven to be dogmatic, narrow 
and unfruitful. 

We of the Christian Church particularly, 
should be reverent and loving while we 
study God’s ways with his children. But 
some man flares up with his sword and 
cuts off the ear of Malchus. His purpose 
is sincere, but he errs in judgment and 
diplomacy. God is always able to take care 
of some things without the aid of those 
who would stabilize his truth and attempt 
to steady the ark. Opinions do not save 
but Christ does. We have read enough to 
know that arguments as to the person of 
Christ have persisted from the First Cen- 
tury until now. There was a time when the 
Apostle John was tinctured with cocksure- 
ness, but those were the days when he 
needed the reproof of the Master. “We 
saw one casting out devils in thy name and 
we forbade him because he followeth not 
with us,” was this man’s hasty message to 
Christ. The gentle and needed reproof was 
forthcoming: “Forbid him not, for hé that 
is not against us is for us.” It is just 
possible that there are those with whom we 
may not personally agree, who may yet be 
acceptable to Christ. 


Some are unduly exercised for the safety 
of the Bible. Others of us believe that 
profit will accrue all around by a timely 
and proper investigation of the teachings 
of the Old Book and its sources. God wil! 
see to it that his children shall do him no 
harm while they are busy out in the fields 
of reverent investigation. Our Father 
would always have us in school. We 
reverence the Bible; but the religious 
nature of man comes first, as the Bible 
itself proves. Science helps us to see more 
clearly that “whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap.” It helps us to see that 
every violation of a divine law is always 
punished. That the physical lfws and the 
moral laws come from the same source, 
namely: the God whom we worship. The 
Bible is the story of man’s religious de- 
velopment in relation to his Creator and 
Father. In the beginning of my ministry, 
I learned from Henry Drummond that re- 
ligion did not primarily come out of the 
Bible; but that the Bible grew out of re- 
ligion, the religious nature of man. 

After all, is not much of this argument 
revolving around what we may term the 
methods of God. And if there is one place 
where God seems to be strangely silent, it 
is in this realm. Perhaps we are more 
reverent because this is true. God has not 
revealed to us his methods of painting the 
sunset or of ushering the newborn babe 
into our homes; but we should not love him 
less because we do not know. When we do 
not understand the miracles of today, is it 
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wise for us to dogmatize about the miracles 
of yesterday? It is far better to be “be- 
lieving where we cannot prove.” Since the 
Bible declares that God made man, it seems 
to us that it is not of first importance that 
we do not comprehend the methods the 
Maker used. If from our lowly origin we 
followed a God-marked track, we may sure- 
ly worship while we reverently investigate 
the ways of our Guide with us. Man has 
never yet proven himself particularly wise 
when he has undertaken to card-index the 
methods of the Almighty and_ formulate 
them into a system of belief. We per- 
sonally believe that the God of the future 
shall be better understood by his children, 
and therefore more greatly revered and 
loved. 

We opine the position of the Christian 
Church to be one of friendliness to old 
truth and to new and established truth, 
from whatever source it comes. We feel 
that as man has battled much in his up- 
ward progress toward light and liberty that 
he shall finally “know the truth and the 
truth shall make him free.” There is no 
doubt but that there is a progressive revela- 
tion of God to man. It has been an 
established principle of the Christians to 
weigh well the opinions of the creed- 


makers, but not to be bound by their creeds. 


New light and more wholesome views of 
truth will yet come to man. God probably 
has friends and representatives in fields 
where we may least expect to find them. 
We are sure that he has not always claimed 
those as his special friends who have 
dogmatized about his ways and methods 
with his children. Man is so prone to be- 
eve that the truth is all in, and especially 
that it is all in the body of doctrine which 
he is advocating. However,— 

“Our little systems have their day, 

They have their day and cease to be: 

They are but broken arcs of Thee, 

And Thou, O God, art more than they.” 

The purpose of Christianity is to stimu- 

late its members to live clean, wholesome 
and helpful lives. If the creed of the 
Church fails in this regard, we are justified 
in leaving the creed and passing by on the 
other side. The proof of Christianity is not 
finally in the realm of the learning or the 
logic of men, but rather in the life that has 
been transformed and is forever renewed 
by the life of Christ. The Christian by 
such a life overcomes apathy, hate and 
unkindness and steadily builds the King- 
dom of God in the realm of time. 


Huntington, Indiana. 


It is the fate of Christianity. As goes 
Christian education, so goes the Church of 
the living God, and as goes the Church, 
goes the nation. Education other than that 
of the Christian type gives us Kaiser Wil- 
helms and Prussianism. Much learning 
without Christian motive leads to persomal, 
national, world chaos. Science in the serv- 
ice of man and of God is a beneficent force 
making for the joy, the pleasure, the happi- 
ness of mankind. But science in the econ- 
trol of unchristian men means world wars 
and the destruction of every moral virtue 
and spiritual value of life. We know 
enough now to kill the race over night. All 
that prevents it is the Christian principle 
of loving service. Should this Christian 
principle ever lose its sway over the hearts 
of men, sad will be the plight of mankind. 
Christian education alone can prevent such 
a catastrophe. 


How? 

By motivating life in terms of Christian 
idealism, while the scientific discoveries of 
life and the truths of revealed religion are 
being co-ordinately taught the ripening 
mental powers of youth. This is the prov- 
ince of Christian education. The law of the 
land prevents tax-supported institutions 


from teaching our Christian faith. The 
Christian churches must find a way to teach 
religion to those who study in these insti- 
tutions or they will be democracy’s undo- 
ing. 


Meanwhile in the Christian colleges posi- 
tive Christian nurture is always to be had; 
and these institutions,.the real seminaries 


The Need of Christian Education 
BY W. A. HARPER, SECRETARY OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


K ‘ee Gresee will not save the world, God. It cannot continue to be otherwise. 


Christian education is the hope of the world. 
MUA RSA 


else Greece would never have descend- 
ed from her pinnacle of fame. Belief 
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will not save the world, else there would be 
no hell; because the Scriptures tell us the 
devils believe and tremble, but they are 
devils still. 

And so the extreme Modernists and the 
extreme Fundamentalists are both: wrong. 
The Modernist or the “higher critic” or the 
scientist or whatever you wish to call the 
man who assumes that learning, knowledge, 
gccurate scholarship will save, is ignorant 
of the racial experiences with sin. Knowl- 
edge has its place, but it is in itself power- 
less as a regenerative force. The Funda- 
raentalist or authoritarian or whatever you 
call him who assumes that the acceptance 
of certain revealed truths will save is igno- 
rant of the Scriptures from which his truths 
are taken and also of the racial experience 
with sin. Belief has its function, but it in 
itself is powerless as a regenerative force. 


Wherein then is our hope? 


It is in a personal experience of God, 
using both knowledge and belief as paths of 
approach to and understanding of him. How 
are we to secure such a co-ordination of the 
essential forces that make for Christian 
character? The answer is easy and based 
on the racial judgment—it is through Chris- 
tian education, whose foundational purpose 
is to unite experience of God, knowledge, 
and revelation into a beautiful and sym- 
metrical character. Out of institutions 
dedicated to this ideal have arisen the min- 
isters and the lay leaders of the Kingdom of 


What Is Life to You? 


T?2 the - preacher life’s a sermon, 
To the joker it’s a jest, 
To the miser life is money, 
To the loafer it is rest, 
To the lawyer life’s a trial, 
To the poet. life’s a song, 
To the doctor life’s a patient 
That needs treatment right along. 


To the soldier life’s a battle, 
To the teacher life’s a school. 
Life’s a “good thing” to the grafter; 
It’s @ failure to the fool. 
To the man upon the engine 
Life’s a long and heavy grade; 
It’s a gamble to the gambler; 
To the merchant it’s a trade. 


Life’s a picture to the artist; 
To the rascal life’s a fraud, 
Life, perhaps, is but a burden 

To the man beneath the hod. 
Life is lovely to the lover, 

To the player life’s a play, 
Life may be a load of trouble 

To the man upon the dray. 


Life is but a long vacation 
To the mam who loves his work. 
Life’s an everlasting effort 
To shun duty to the shirk. 
To the earnest Christian worker 
Life’s a story ever new. 
Life is what we try to make it, 
Brother, what is life to you? 
—The Fayette Advertiser. 





of spiritual altruism, are, as matters now 
stand, the hope and fate at once of our 
Christian civilization. Christian colleges 
stand for truth, the truth of revealed re- 
ligion and the truth of scientific discovery. 
They recognize God as the author of re- 
ligion and of science and can find no reason 
for conflict between these two paths of ap- 
proach to him. The ultimate good of sci- 
ence and of the Christian revelation is safe- 
guarded in the reverent atmosphere of spir- 
itual faith characteristic of the genuinely 
Christian college. Above all does such a 
college cherish as its inherent duty to intro- 
duce its students to God as Father and Je- 
sus as personal Savior and ever-present 
Friend, with the Holy Spirit as a conscious 
reality directing and motivating all life and 
conduct. Christian education teaches those 
who come under its influence to use science 
and religion to promote the welfare of hu- 
manity and the coming Kingdom of our God. 


And that is why Christian education is 
the hope of the world and is the fate of the 
Chureh of God. Thoughtful, reverent 
Christian parents and young people abound- 
ing in the altruism and idealism which are 
the native breath of youth must pause long 
and prayerfully in deciding the proper atti- 
tude to be taken in the choice days of col- 
lege life as between Christian colleges and 
colleges not able for various reasons to in- 
culeate Christian truth along with the secu- 
lar knowledge of life and learning. 
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Religious Education 


BY MINNIE BEEMAN 


with the child because the first im- 

pressions are the most lasting. Re- 
ligious ‘training may begin before birth. 
Samson is an example. His mother was 
forbidden to drink wine or strong drink 
because it would affect the child. After 
birth his training was continued, and while 
still young he was taken to the temple to 
be trained to a life of service, and his train- 
ing made him a man after God’s own heart. 


Moses received that Christian education 
from his mother that when the time came, 
as it comes to all, that we must choose 
whom we will serve, God or Satan, Moses 

‘ chose to suffer affliction with the people of 
God rather than enjoy the pleasures of sin. 
John the Baptist is another example of 
Christian parentage. 

If all our girls and boys could have true 
Christian parents we would have no need 
for reform schools, penitentiaries, etc. John 
Ruskin said that the essential part of his 
education was the work his mother did in 
setting him to learn verses and chapters 
at home. 

If a child goes to Sabbath-school every 
Sabbath in the year it only gets little more 
than twenty-four hours of religious instruc- 
tion. The Jews and Catholics devote more 
time to training their children than the 
Protestant world. Then, it seems high time 
that Protestants should see to it that their 
children are more fully equipped for a life 
of service. Most parents leave the religious 
training of their children to the Sabbath- 
school teacher. That being true, the teacher 
should be the highest type of a Christian, 
for there is no substitute for Christianity. 
Teachers who have the love of God in their 
hearts to the extent God wants us to have 
will not indulge in questionable amuse- 
ments; neither will they let picnics, Sunday 
visiting, ete., keep them from their class on 
Sabbath morning. 


It seems to me the teacher should be more 
thoroughly trained. A teacher training 
course, a more thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, linked with a true Christian spirit, 
broadens the life of the individual and en- 
ables one to do greater service for the Mas- 
ter. 


Any one who has a thorough knowledge 
of the Bible will not be classed as ignorant; 
and the teacher should be a workman who 
reedeth not to be ashamed. When Nebuchad- 
nezzar took Jerusalem, what“were his in- 
structions about choosing some of the He- 
brews. whom he wanted trained for three 
years that: at the end of said time they 
might serve him? He told them to choose 
those cunning in knowledge, understanding 
science. And God added his blessing by 
“giving them knowledge and _ skill in all 
learning and wisdom.” 

Parents need to co-operate with the Sab- 
bath-school teacher in the religious educa- 
tion of their children. When the children 


R wit te education should begin 


leave the parental roof for college, I wonder 


‘why Christian parents send their children 


to Christless schools. Most church schools 
are not as large as our secular schools. This 
is an advantage to the pupils, for they come 
in closer contact with the teacher, who, be- 
ing Christian, exerts a greater influence 
over their lives. 

The demand is for trained leaders in 
every avocation of life, and nowhere are 
they more needed than in the church and 
its auxiliaries. Even the Son of Man gave 
thirty years of his earthly life in prepara- 
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tion for the great work he was to accom- 
plish in a little over three years. 


Are we wiser than our Lord that we 
should attempt his work without prepara- 
tion, We also need the aid of the. Holy 
Spirit, for he is a teacher. We have wasted 
our time in an education if it does not make 
us better and more able to serve others. 
A religious education enables us to think 
more clearly, broadens our minds, and helps 
us to love all mankind. 

Christian education is a great task in- 
trusted to human hands. If Christian edu- 
cation stands for the one great good of 
the world, the Church, more than any other 
institution, holds the future in its keeping. 

Lebanon, Indiana. 


Christendom 


BY REV. J. ELLIOTT EPRIGHT 


For every man shall bear his own burden.—Gala- 
tions 6: 5. 

Bear ye one anothers burdens.—Gal. 6: 2. 

Cast your burden on the Lord.”—Psalm 55: 22. 


if any man will follow out, he will have 
lived a more Christlike life than when 
living under any other plan. 


Some people still think that it is neces- 
sary for a man to place his name on the 
dotted line of a creed before he can say 
that he is a Christian. The more modern 
belief, and the more liberal belief, is that 
his seven-day-week life speaks more than 
his Sunday creed religion. The Bible says, 
“By their works ye shall know them.” 


The first text, “For every man shall bear 
his own burden,” means exactly what it 
says. This is individualism.’ Every man 
shall bear his own burden. 


The second text, “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens,” is socialism. However, it is not 
socialism, in the sense inewhich we use that 
term today. In passing years words lose 
some of their real meaning. For instance, 
the word “homely.” There are certain parts 
of the world where homely means every- 
thing that is nice that pertains to a home. 
There it is considered a compliment to be 
a homely lady; and this was true at one 
time in this country. But let some young 
fellow tell a girl that she is homely nowa- 
days and see what happens. 


Time has changed the meaning of words. 
The socialism spoken of above, therefore, is 
not the political socialism commonly re- 
ferred to today. It does not mean that I 
can take it easy while you work hard all 
day, and on your way home say to you, 
“Divide up” so every one is equal. The word 
burdens is also taken in different ways, and 
here lies the secret of the whole matter. 

In the first text, “For every man shall 
bear his own burden,” the word burden 
means cargo. Every man shall bear his 
own cargo. Cargo means a load in a cer- 
tain given space—just filling the space in- 
tended for it. Every man shall bear his 
own cargo—individualism. 


T HESE are three fundamentals which, 


In the second text, “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens,” the word burden means some- 
thing different—super-cargo; just the same 
as filling a truck to overflowing by putting 
in the regular cargo in the regular space, 
and then putting more on top, on shelves, 
or seats, or on the fenders. That is super- 
cargo. Bear ye one another’s super-cargo. 
If @ man has more troubles than he can 
bear, it is his super-cargo, and you should 
help him bear his super-cargo. 

This is the real and true meaning of so- 
cialism. 

The third text, “Cast your burden on the 
Lord,” rounds out this life. It also means 
exactly what it says. To put it in different 
language, it means “dump your burdens— 
troubles, cares, worries—on the Lord.” This 
is real spiritualism. Not the kind we hear 
of today, such as rapping on the table and 
like signs. 

Dumping your burden on the Lord is spir- 
itualism, in its real sense. 

Summing up the three, individualism, so- 
cialism, spiritualism, you have the real 
Christian life. You cannot be a Christian 
with individualism alone, or _ socialism 
alone, or spiritualism alone. The three must 
go together to make a true Christian life. 

Milford, New Jersey. 


o 


Users of tobacco bow in subjection to a 
habit which they know is injurious to them- 
selves and which tends to make their chil- 
dren nervous and susceptible to diseases. In- 
deed, is it not pitiable that a polite and 
well bred man will deliberately tolerate in 
himself a habit that makes him disagreeable 
to other persons in public places, and that 
makes him disagreeable to his wife and 
children and guests in his own home? In 
the midst of the great war when millions of 
innocent people were hungry and. destitute, 
tobacco users wasted nearly 2,000,000 acres 
of land in the cultivation of that which was 
not bread. 
E. A. DEVoreE. 
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At Prayer Time 


And he healed them.—Matt. 4: 24. 
2 

Five times in Matthew this phrase oc- 
curs. In two of the instances the word 
“all” is added. Practically the same word- 
ing occurs twice in Mark and twice in 
Luke. But there are many other refer- 
ences to the ministry of Jesus to the sick. 
Naturally enough, the greater number of 
them occur in Luke—the use of the word 
“heal” in different forms will be found al- 
most as many times in Luke as in Matthew 
and Mark together. Luke the physician 
was especially interested, it seems, in this 
phase of Christ’s work among men. 

We do not know the extent of the healing 
work of Jesus. Matthew makes the state- 
ment that he healed all manner of disease 
and all manner of sickness among the 
people. Yet however large that ministry 
was, it is happy to think how much larger 
it has grown today. In far greater way 
than we generally think the spirit of Chris- 
tian service to the diseased is being made 
manifest with great effectiveness in our 
own time. 

Say what we may, the art of healing as 
it is being developed today has in it clear 
Christian incentive. The laws of our bodies 
and the laws of health are merely part of 
the great laws of God in which we live 
every day; and the discovery of these laws 
should be considered to be of spiritual im- 
portance. In acts of healing the spirit of 
Jesus may often be very evident. At least 
it is less true today than in other days that 
one may be too poor to have medical atten- 
tion. It is coming to be the exception in 
doctors and nurses when service is not put 
above fee. Extortion at least is very rare. 
There are many places where the worthy 
poor may obtain very high-grade medical 
counsel and often very definite care. Many 
who are blind are made to see, the lame to 
walk, and sometimes the deaf may have 
hearing restored. 

But, you may say, this is different! Per- 
haps it is; in fact, it is perfectly right that 
it should be. Furthermore, we must re- 
member that there are certain limitations 
to be noted in our comparisons—limitations 
that we may be gradually overcoming. At 
any rate our gratitude should be great for 
modern healing. All of it has grown out of 
a ministry moved by a deep desire to re- 
late the compassionate love of God to any 
need or misfortune of men and women. 


oO 


“Q thou great friend to all the sons of © 


men, we claim thy healing and helping 


power.” 
a 


Thank God for the fact of hospitals, 
homes and institutions that are established 
to shelter and relieve the diseased. Re- 
ligion may not be very evident in some per- 
haps, but in most cases there is a distinct 
Christian spirit back of them. The usual 
hospital is a benevolence; some ‘people had 


to give largely for its establishment; its 
income does not care for cost of maintain- 
ance, hence it must rely on further benev- 
qlence to keep going. 

In settled communities, hospitals are be- 
coming more available and better equipped. 
That is to say, the work of healing is in- 
creasing. Special institutions, too, are be- 
ing established to care for, and cure if 
possible, special types of disease. 

Recently I was over night in a hospital 
with one from my home, With previous 
experiences in such institutions I\ could not 
keep from being thankful every moment 
for the blessings of surgeons, nurses, 
doctors, and all. It was a busy night for 
those in charge. An accident case came in 
end the elderly woman was suffering in- 
tensely. Physicians and nurses worked to 
help her during hours when they other- 
wise would have been at rest. Then at 
nidnight- an emergency illness required 
quick work for the surgeon. Again there 


From thee all skill and science flow, 


All pity, care, and love, : 
All calm and courage, faith and 
hope ;— 
O pour them from above. 


And part them, Lord, to each and all, 
As each and all shall need, 

To rise like incense, each to thee, 
In noble thought and deed. 


And hasten, Lord, that perfect day 
When pain and death shall cease 
And thy just rule shall fill the earth 
With health and life and peace. 

—Charles Kingsley. 





was a busy group and they kept at work 
steadily until the patient was on the way 
to possible recovery. The sleeping com- 
munity outside was all unaware of the 
service of healing that was going on. But I 
could not keep from thinking that the spirit 
of the Christ was at work that night. 

Think of the number of such nights and 
the number of such institutions! And 
think of the homes where there illness is 
wrestled with! It makes one turn the heart 
to one of whom it was said, “And he healeth 
them.” 

Thank God, that ministry goes on. 

i 
But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he: 


And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


The healing of his seamless. dress 

- Is by our beds of pain; 

We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 


Thy Hanes, sweet offices 


love and gratitude; 
Thy sacramental liturgies : 
The joy of doing good. 
—Whittier. 
a 
They saw him in the thronging streets, 
surrounded by the longtime sick with their 
tired eyes, the palsied with their trembling 
limbs, the shrieking demoniacs with their 
disordered minds, the anxious fathers and 
mothers bringing the little children whose 


faces were prematurely old with pain. 
They saw him move among these troubled 
people, a quiet praying soul. They saw the 
divine currents of health and strength flow 
from God through him to them. 

Wherever are tears and sighs, 

Wherever are children’s eyes, 

Where man ecalls.man his brother 

And loves as himself another, 

Christ lives! : 

May we have grace this day to find Jesus 
ministering at some point of human need 
and join him in his ministry—Dr. Bos- 
worth, 

2 


Who can be unmoved to humble reverent 
gratitude for the fact of healing! 

Visiting nurses in many cities go daily on 
errands of helpfulness where there is sick- 
ness. They dress wounds, advise as to food 
and care, and they give friendship and in- 
spire courage. 

Trained men and women are going into 
mission fields as doctors and nurses; hos- 
pitals are established on mission fields; and 
native Christians are being trained in the 
arts of medicine and treatment of disease. 

Along with caring for the ill, instruction 
is going broadcast as to ways to keep well. 

In instances of international relief there 
are men and women to go to heal as well 
as to feed or shelter the unfortunate. Medi- 
cal care is given the Near East orphans; 
and a famine or plague in China or India 
will find many consecrated doctors and 
nurses going to serve the stricken ones. 

Children are being saved from blindness; 
they are given corrective treatments that 
save them from becoming hopelessly crip- 
pled, or that will otherwise enable them to 
live normal natural lives. 

Churches are not negligent of the dis- 
eased. Pastoral visits, calls from friends 
in the church, flowers, fruits, and other 
tokens of Christian interest are nearly al- 
ways present at a bedside. And these often 
help mightily in the healing of an illness. 


oa 


We praise thee, O God, for our friends, 
the doctors and nurses who seek the healing 
of our bodies. We bless thee for their 
gentleness and patience, for their knowl- 
edge and skill. We remember the hours of 
our suffering when they brought relief, and 
the days of our fear and anguish at the 
bedside of our dear ones when they came 
as ministers of God to save the life thou 
nadst given: May we reward their fidelity 
by our loving gratitude, and do thou up- 
hold them by the satisfaction of work well 


- done. . .. Strengthen in their whole pro- 


fession the consciousness that their calling 
is holy and that they, too, are disciples of 
the saving Christ. ... Though they deal 
with the frail body of man, may they have 
an abiding sense of the eternal value of the 
life residing in it, that. by the call of. faith 
and hope they may summon to their aid 
the mysterious spirit of man and the 
powers of thy all-pervading life. Amen.— 
Rauschenbausch, in “Prayers of the Social 


. Awakening.” 


Ernest D. GILBERT. 
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Woman's Work 





Hens and Money 
0 you believe in Foreign Missions? If 
you do not, you are not as good as the 
Concord hens, for they have given one 
dollar a day for foreign missions. 

The plan of the missionary society at 
Concord Church, Miami Conference, was to 
give the Sunday eggs for one month to 
foreign missions. The result was an offer- 
ing of thirty dollars. Are your hens mis- 
sionary hens? 


ow is your Reading Campaign starting 
out? 
The Devil’s Best Tool 

T was once announced that the devil was 

going out of business and would offer 
all tools for sale to whoever would pay his 
price. On the night of the sale they were 
all attractively displayed, and a bad look- 
ing lot they were: Malice, Hatred, Envy, 
Jealousy, Sensuality, and Deceit, and all 
the other implements of evil were spread 
out, each marked with its price. Apart 
from the rest lay a harmless looking wedge- 
shaped tool, much worn and priced higher 
than any of them. 

Some one asked the devil what it was? 

“That’s Discouragement,” was the reply. 

“Why do you have it priced so high?” 

“Because,” replied the devil, it is more 
useful to me than any of the others. I can 
pry open and get inside a man’s conscious- 
ness with that when I could not get near 
him with any of the others and when once 
inside I can use him in whatever way suits 
me best. It is so much worn because I use 
it with nearly everybody, as very few 
people yet know it belongs to me.” 

It hardly need be added that the devil’s 
price for Discouragement was so high that 
it was never sold. He still owns it and is 
still using it. ~ 

“He shall not fail, nor be discouraged.”— 
Selected. 


T matters not so much how long we live, 
but how well; not the quantity of, deeds 
we perform, but the quality of our acts will 
count on the right side of the balance sheet, 
both now and in the hereafter. 

People become kings and queens by acci- 
dent, but we become sons of the Almighty 
by choice. We consider these things the 
real problems of eternal moment.—J. Grant 
Anderson. 





Evangelism and Life Service 
’ ve Secretary 


To Pastors in Southern Convention 


Ts department will be glad to send help- 
ful literature to any of our pastors in 
the Southern Convention who may now be 
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in the midst of revival effort. We would 
be glad, also, to report in our column the 
number of accessions to the various 
churches. 


E have been permitted to attend three 
pastors’ schools where we had the priv- 
ilege of presenting Evangelism and Life 
Service to many of our pastors. Their re- 
action was a delight. Conference visitation 
is now the order of the day and our time 





ee 


Jesus Christ Properly Presented Will At- 
tract These Fellows of Vanderveer 
Park Church 








is taken until the Central Convention meets 
in October. 

We will be glad to send literature on 
Evangelism, Life Service, and Devotion to 
anyone desiring same. 


‘We are planning a tour of the Western 
Convention with Secretary Rockwell early 
in November. 


“Down But Not Out” 


HE other day, I sat for a moment looking 

out of our office window upon the busy 
throng at the crossing of Ludlow and Fifth 
streets. The murmur of voices, the rattle 
and rumble of cars,’ the honk of auto horns, 
and the shrill shriek of the traffic cop’s 
whistle, made strange music. There were 
street cars, flivvers, high-powered ma- 
chines, great trucks, an occasional team of 
horses, and pedestrians, passing to and fro 


RECENT ACCESSIONS 


Pt. Isabel Church, Southern Ohio 
‘Cenference, Rey. W. A. Warner, 
Pastor 

Jerusalem Chureh, Rays Hill and 
Southern Pennsylvania Conference, 


Rev, L. A. Duvall 


Prosperity Church, Rays Hill and 


Southern Pennsylvania Conference, 
Rev. L. A. Duvall 


Langsville Chureh, Ohio Eastern 
Conference, Rev. Scott Mossman ....34 

Wakarusa Church, Eel: River Con- 
ference, Rev. Clarence Defur 

Mt. Zien Church, Ohie Eastern Con- 
ference, Rev. Scott Mossman 

North Rush Church, New York Cen- 
tral Conference, Rev. J. A. Foss .. 7 

Murlin Heights Church, Miami Ohie 
Cenference, Rev. Ross MeNeal 





in quick succession. All seemed electrified 
by the god of business and each seemed to 
vie with the other in reaching his destina- 
tion and accomplishing his task first. 

I saw in the midst of this seething throng 
a crippled old man, pushing a hand cart 
loaded with old empty paper boxes. At a 
most inopportune time, a part of his load 
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fell off. I saw him stop, hobble around and 
place those boxes on his cart again and then 
resume his journey. He seemed undaunted, 
and while others were going faster, doing 
bigger business, and accomplishing greater 
tasks, he played his game in his own small 
way like a hero. He passed on out of sight, 
but not out of my memory, for I remember 
him as though it were yesterday. 

I am thinking of the thousands of folks 
who are doing their bit in life under handi- 
caps. They are limited by age, physical 
infirmities, lack of preparation and oppor- 
tunity, and other reasons, for which they 
are not always to blame. What they do, 
often, is to be done under the most un- 
favorable conditions. I thank God for the 


spirit that enables them to take their 
places in the busy throng and play the 
game, though it be but to push a hand 
cart. They may be down, but not out_in 
the game of life. 





Christian Stewardship 


Rev. Warren H. Denison, D. D., Secretary 





Introducing a Stewardship Program in the 
Local Church 

HE first important aim of such a pro- 

gram is to quicken the spiritual lives of 
the individual Christians of the congrega- 
tion. The highest motive is not to get 
money. The Church has been waiting a 
long time for a spiritual motive for giving. _ 
A stewardship program is for the purpose 
of teaching high motives and purposes of 
systematic stewardship, so that these mo- 
tives and purposes become life principles. 
A stewardship program will deepen the 
spiritual life of your people. It will bring 
us to see that giving, tithing, using our 
property, are among the deepest spiritual 
matters; that they are not commercial 
matters, secular affairs, outside interests. 
It will help us to realize that giving is a 
vital part of our worship, as important as 
any other part of the worship service. 

Our pastors should “now be planning to 
make the months of November and De- 
cember a rich treat to their churches. At 
least one sermon each week might well be 
given to real instruction and~ earnest 
presentation of various phases of Christian 
Stewardship. The program should be an- 


nounced ®arly. , 
Study Classes 


NE or more study classes should be 

arranged. We suggest some of the 
very best books that may be used for that 
purpose in group study: 


The Message of Stewardship—Cushman. 

Money the Acid Test—McConaughy. 

Man and His Money—Calkins. 

You and Yours—Morrill. 

Money Talks—McGarrah. 

The Christian and His Money Problems 
—Wilson. 

Life as a Stewardship—Morrill. 


These may be secured from The Chris- 
tian Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohio, 
at publisher’s prices. 
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Mrs. Pearce has just issued a splendid 
book especially for women entitled “Woman 
and Stewardship.” It is so helpful that we 
wish all our women might read this twenty- 
five cent book. We urge our pastors and 
stewardship secretaries to investigate these 
books and select one of them at least for 
a study group. When you read one you 
will want your people to share the pleasure 
and spiritual experience with you. As soon 
as you plan for a study group in your 
church let us know. Ordinarily fifteen or 
twenty should be the limit for one study 
group. The groups may be composed of 
the following persons as a class: 

(a) The official members of the church. 

(b) An organized Sunday-school class. 

(c) The stewardship Forward Movement 
group leaders. 

(d The Sunday-school officers and teach- 
ers. 

(e) A volunteer group; or the mid-week 
service may well be used for that purpose. 

Twice a year the United Stewardship 
Council of the denominations and the repre- 
sentatives of the Promotional Organizations 
of the churches hold a joint session and 
give closest study to the whole subject of 
stewardship. We herewith call the atten- 
tion of our pastors and workers to two of 
the pronouncements in the recent findings: 

(a) We believe, that in the administer- 
ing of time, talent, and money according to 
the teachings of Christ, will be found a 
key to the baffling social, national, and in- 
ternational problems, 

(b) We believe that pastors should feel 
it not only an obligation but a privilege to 
present the ideals of stewardship as a vital 


part of the Christian gospel and as essen- 
tial both to deepening the spiritual life and 





Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 














WE have vacant pulpits and idle min- 
isters. Among the churches there are 
many that need, and would appreciate, reg- 
ular pastoral service, and are able and 
willing to compensate the servant. Among 
the ministers there are men of excellent 
ability and unexceptionable character. The 
scepticism with which churches often re- 
gard ministers who are unemployed is un- 
reasonable and unjust. Some very good 
and capable men, sometimes for good and 
sufficient reasons, will relinquish, for a 
while, work in which they had been abund- 
antly successful. The fact that a man is 
not employed is by no means conclusive evi- 
dence that he is not worthy of employment. 
Many churches exercise unwarranted 
freedom in declining to have available serv- 
ants for their pulpits, unless they can have 
the finest talent for meager compensation. 
Some very capable ministers who were 
overlooked by Christian churches, without 
any ‘additional qualification, have proven 
themselves efficient in other denominations 
and quickly came to be popular as well as 
useful. 
We have men today without pulpits, who 


would serve churches well if only they were 
given the opportunity and co-operation. 
Churches are likely to magnify the faults 
of such men, and to minimize their virtues. 
They have no faults now which they did 
not have years ago, and the faults they 
have are no worse now than they were 
years ago. Age may have robbed them of 
some of their physical vigor, but God al- 
ways has an adequate compensation for 
such loss, and they are more patient, more 
kindly in their treatment of men, preach 
more gospel and in a better way, scold less 
and pray more, than in the days of their 
physical vigor. There are men among us 
today without pastoral fields, largely be- 
cause some folks think them a little queer 
and incapacitated for service. Men are 
commissioned of God to preach the gospel, 
and not to conduct an entertainment on the 
holy Sabbath Day. A man may be diligent 
in business, fervent in spirit, earnest in 
effort, thoughtful in preaching, faithful in 
service, untiring in pastoral visiting, able 
to edify the saints and reprove the sinners, 
and yet if he does not entertain, he is 
classed as a failure. The man who would 
rather minister than to be ministered unto 
often fails for lack of opportunity. 
Churches now without pastors might do 
well to look about them for a man with a 
message, who would gladly go into the vine- 
yard and work, and trust the Master for 
compensation when at eventide they are 
gathered together from the fields of service 
to the place of rest. 


HE following-named persons have been 
authorized to present the Aged Min- 


isters’ Home at their annual conference 
session: 
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Western Illinois, meeting at Fiatt, Il, 
September 6—Rev. John A. Stover, Avon, 
Ill.; Rev. Robinson Ashby, Lewistown, Ill. 


Eastern. Indiana, meeting at Sulphur 
Springs, Ind., September 11—Rev. A. E. 
Cortner, Albany, Ind.; Rev. D. R. Lusk, 
Farmland, Ind. 


Michigan, meeting at Forest Hill Church, 
September 5—Rev. G. W. Arnold, R. R. 
2, Manton, Mich.; Mr. L. A. Fisher, 
Elsie, Mich. 


Southern Indiana, meeting at Cynthiana, 
Ind., September 6—Rev. Clarence Defur, 
Wakarusa, Ind.; Rev. E. E. Bennett, 
Cynthiana, Ind. 


Central Illinois, meeting September 11— 
Rev. J. J. Douglass, Urbana, Ill.; Mr. M 
S. Campbell, Collison, Il. 


North Missouri, meeting at Bethlehem 
Church, September 19—Rev. C. M. De- 
Weese, Brunswick, Mo.; Rev. T. B. Sweet, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Kentucky Christian, meeting at Beachburg, 
Ky., September 20—Rev. C. W. Roberts, 
Plummers Landing, Ky. Rev. T. H. 
Meadows, Muses Mills, Ky. 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts, meeting 
at Providence, R. I., September 25—Rev. 
H. M. Hainer, New ford, Mass.; Mr. 
Fenner Brownell, Fall River, Mass. 


Erie, meeting at the Washington Valley 
Church, September 13—Rev. L. E. Dear- 
born, Springboro, Pa.; Rev. H. L. Lott, 
East Springfield, Pa. 

Northern Illinois, meeting at Leaf River 
Church, September 20—Rev. E. C. Geed- 
ing, Ashton, Ill.; Rev. Miss Jennie Mish- 
ler, Leaf River, II. 


Central Indiana, meeting at Raintown, Ind., 
September 11—Rev. D. O. Coy, Lebanon, 
Ind.; Mr. Ernest Walters, Pittsboro, Ind. 

Richland Union, meeting at Mound Park 
Church, September 20—Rev. L. P. Kline, 
Richland Center, Wis.; Mr. J. M. Turk, 
Boscoble, Wis. 


' Mary and Martha 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 12, 1923 
Luke 10: 38-42; Mark 14: 3-9 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


Member International. Sunday-school Lesson Committee Representing the 
Christian Church 


Golden Text—Mary hath chosen the good 
part, which shall not be taken away from 
her.—Luke 10: 42. 


Peer roo re ow ror ooo rrr ror ooroooory 


HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, August 6—Martha and Mary. 
Luke 10-38-42. 
Tuesday, 7—Lasarus the 
Brother, John 11: 1-16. 
Wednesday, August S8S—Jesus, Martha, 
and Mary. John 11: 17-30. 
Tharsday, August 9—Jesus Raises 
Lazarus. John 11: 31-46, 
Friday, August 10—A Token of Leve. 
Jehnm 12: 1-8. 
Saturday, August 11—A Gedly Woman. 
Prov. 31: 10-31. 


Sunday, August I2—Thanksgiving for 
Deliverance. Psa, 116: 1-8. 


Auguat 





Heme Problems 


IFE’S greatest problems cluster about the 
home. It is here that life begins and 
receives its first and deepest impressions. 


Contact with life in the home has at least 
five great advantages over all other con- 
tacts and influences: It is first; it is at the 
most impressionable stage of life; it is most 
intimate; it speaks with most loving au- 
thority. Add to this the fact that by far 
the greater part of a child’s time is spent 
in the home and we have a combination of 
influences which is not equalled elsewhere 
in any sphere of life or by any other insti- 
tution. — 
The Bethany Home 

There were three children (at least) in 
the Bethany home brought up under the 
same influence, and although all were fine 
and helpful members of society and champ- 
ions for the faith, yet they were three 
different sorts of individuals. So often the 
father and mother are puzzled by the 
difference between brothers and sisters only 
a year or two apart in age and with the 
same training, yet so unlike in personality. 
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Lazarus 


Some think that Lazarus was the “rich 
young ruler” who came to ask Jesus what 
good thing he could do to inherit eternal 
life and of whom it was said, “When Jesus 
looked on him he loved him,” but there is 
no foundation except inference for this. 
We do not know what became of the young 
man whom Jesus loved unless it was this 
same young man Lazarus whom the records 
say Jesus loved very dearly and shed tears 
of sorrow when told of his death and when 
shown his tomb although he knew that he 
would rise again. 

But in any case Lazarus was a well 
known man -in Jerusalem and the miracle 
of his resurrection was the final great act 
which caused the death of Jesus. It was 
said that when the people of Jerusalem 
came to the feast at Bethany given by 
Mary and Martha that they came not only 
to see Jesus but “to see Lazarus whom he 
had raised from the dead.” It was Mary’s 
and Martha’s love for their brother and 
the One who had raised him from the dead 
that caused them to give this feast to 
Jesus. 


With Mary and Martha 


Lazarus sat at the side of Jesus in the 
company of guests. Mary sat at his feet 
and Martha served at the table. The three 
attitudes are characteristic of their per- 
sonalities: Lazarus the man among men, 
Mary the emotional and spiritually-minded, 
Martha the hard-working practical head of 
the home. Men may be the head of the 
house, but women are always the head of 
the home if they are true women and there 
is a real home. 


Hespitality 


All in the home had the grace of hos- 
pitality but showed it in a different way. 
Lazarus would give him a _ wholehearted 
welcome. Martha would have thought of 
his every comfort. Mary would have hon- 
ored him. 

Lazarus, man-like, might ask a guest to 
dinner never thinking what there will be 
for dinner or how it is to get ready. Like 
the annual Sunday-school picnic in which 
the men vote to have it a certain day and 
then give it no further thought, but just sit 
back and let the women get ready for it 
all. They mean‘all right but it would be 
a sorry picnic if it ended with them. 

Martha is the most positive spirit of the 
house, who knows when a man is hungry 
and needs to be fed and when he is tired 
and needs to rest. There may be no food 
or rest or comfort for her, but there must 
be the best of food, the biggest dinner, the 
guest room in shape for his rest, and his 
comfort must be her law while he is there. 

Mary understands that “his meat is to 
do the will of his Father” and that this is 
higher than physical food or drink or rest 
and has found a kindred soul at whose feet 
she can sit and where she can both hear 
him and ask him questions. She has the 
higher vision. She chooses the good part. 


Food can wait for heavenly manna. Rest 
can wait on friendship and fellowship. The 
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poor and the hungry we always have with 
us, but here is a chance for satisfying that 
greater hunger which is her only chance in 


_ @ lifetime like this. 


But somebody has to worry a little and 
work a bit if the world wags on. Jesus 
had room in his heart for manly Lazarus 
and motherly Martha and loving and 
friendly Mary, who, after all, had the high- 
est conception of the worth of his coming 
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to Bethany and their home ,that day. It 
takes big-hearted, open-hearted, impractical 
men sometimes to invite the guest. But 
after that it takes the busy Marthas and 
the discerning Marys to make the house a 
real home of hospitality. 

This is a “homey” lesson and full of 
lessons of practical homey hospitality. 
Let’s find it and practice it. 

Erie, Pennsylvania. 


What Can Be Done Toward Abolishing Poverty? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR AUGUST 12, 1923 ' 
Luke 16: 19-30 . : 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


,Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


This might be a splendid time to make an appeal 
for old clothing for the Near East, or, announced 
one week in advance, the society might take a 
special offering for Near East Relief. Perhaps there 
are some needy ones in your nighborhood to whom 
the society might give help at this time. 

The leader may divide this topic into two divisions: 
1. The Causes of Poverty. 2. The Remedies for 
Poverty, Under the first the society might consider: 
(a) Intemperance. (b) Immorality. (c) Indolence. 
(d) Mental Incapacity. (e) Lack of Technical Train- 
ing. (f) Physical Incapacity—Sickness, Accident, Old 
Age. (g) False Ideals—Improvidence, Extravagance. 
(h) Industrial Conditions and-Lack of Employment. 
(i) Insufficient earnings. (j) Unwise Philanthropy 
and Evil Associations. (k) Exploitation and Unequal 
Distribution of Wealth. Under the Remedies: (a) 
Technical Education, Self-Help. (b) Moral Reform 
of the Individual. (c) Scientific Charity and Pre- 
vention of Pauper Increase. (d) Improvement of 
Industrial Conditions and the More Equal Distr.bu- 
tion of Wealth. Of course you will not be able to 
diseuss all of these in one evening, so the leader 
will just choose whichever he thinks most suitable. 


Thoughts on the Theme 
ERSE 19. A_ right -beginning toward 
abolishing poverty will start when the 
rich set themselves seriously to thinking of 
the needs of the poor, putting themselves 
in the place of the poor, and applying the 
Golden Rule. 

V. 20. Sickness is one of the causes of 
poverty. There are many people who are 
able to work; but whose work on account 
of ill health is so poor that they cannot hold 
a job very long and so drift into poverty. 
Health inspection of workingmen and the 
supplying of medical skill when needed 
would help to abolish poverty. 


V. 21. There is something radically 
wrong when the rich have abundance and 
the worthy poor have to go day after day 
hungering for the crumbs that the rich man 
throws away. Somehow there ought to be 
a more equitable distribution of wealth. 


V. 22. Ome may be a pauper for a few 
years and a millionaire in the things worth 
while throughout eternity, while another 
may be a millionaire for a few years here 
and a pauper throughout eternity. Which 
would you choose to be? 

V. 24. In this life Lazarus desired 
crumbs; in that eternal world the rich man 
desired a drop of water. Lazarus’ hunger 
was finally fully satisfied; we have no evi- 
dence that the rich man’s parched tongue 
was ever satisfied. Better poverty and 
suffering here and riches and satisfaction 
hereafter; than riches of Golconda here 


and eternal starvation of the soul in the 
by and by. Which are you seeking? 

V. 25. “Son, remember.” Ah, it was 
too late for his memory to do him any 
good then; it could but bring him’ remorse. 
The time for him to have remembered the 
poor was while he was upon earth. One 
cause of condemnation of the rich at the 
bar of God will be that they forgot the poor 
and the needy brother. Do you remember 
the poor and the needy? Does your mem- 
ory move you to do something for them? 


By Way of Illustration 


Poverty is very often the direct effect 
and consequence of sin and vice. The 
drunkard drinks off his estate, licks his cups 
to the very bottom, and leaves nothing be- 
hind. The vainglorious man wears his 
fortunes upon his back, till at length he has 
worn them out. The contentious man fol- 
lows the law against his neighbor for the 
gratification of his revengeful humor, so 
long, that in the end the very obtaining of 
the cause does not defray the charges or 
remove the poverty contracted by its prose- 
cution.—Dr. South. y 

The satellites of the emperor, hearing 
that the treasures of the church had been 
confided to Laurence, carried him before 
the tribunal; and he was required to say 
where the treasures were concealed. He 
answered that in three days he would show 
them. On the third day, St. Laurence gath- 
ered together the sick and the poor to 
whom he had dispensed alms and, placing 
them before the prefect, said, “Behold! here 
are the treasures of Christ’s Church.” 


St. Auugstine reckoned among the repro- 
bate: First, those who had their comforts 
on earth; second, those who grieved and 
murmured because they were deprived of 
them. He was very benevolent, often fast- 
ing himself that he might be able to help 
others. 

The nets which we use against the poor 
are just those worldly embarrassments 
which either their ignorance or their im- 
providence are almost certain at some time 
or other to bring them into; then, just at 
the time when we ee to hasten to help 
them and teach them how to manage better 
in the future, we rush forward to pillage 
them, and force all we can out of them in 
their adversity. For to take one instance 
only, remember this is simply and literally 
what we do whenever we buy, or try to 
buy, cheap goods—goods offered at a price 
which we know cannot be remunerative for 
the labor involved in them. Whenever we 
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buy such goods, we are stealing somebody’s 
labor.—Ruskin. 


For Reading or Recitation 


Cleon hath a million acres—ne’er a one have I; 
Cleon dwelleth in a palace—in a cottage, I; 
Cleon hath a dozen fortunes—-not a penny, I; 
But the poorer of the twain is Cleon and not I. 


Cleon, true, possesseth acres——but the landscape, I; 
Half the charms to me it yieldeth, money cannot buy ; 
Cleon harbors sloth and duliness—freshening vigor, 1; 
He in velvet, I in fustian; richer man am I. 


Cleon is a slave to grandeur—free as thought am I: 

Cleon fees a secre of doctors—need of none have I. 

Wealth-surrounded, care-environed, Cleon fears to 
die ; 

Death wey come—he’ll find me ready—happier man 
am I, 


Cleon sees no charm in nature—in a daisy, I; 
Cleon hears no anthem ringing in the sea and sky. 
Nature sings to me forever—earnest listener, I; 


State for state, with all attendsdints, who would 
change? Not IL. 
—Charles Mackay. 


For Discussion 


Does immorality make the slums, or does poverty 
make the slums and the slums immorality? 

When are God and gold in competition? 

How much money has an individual a right to 
make? 

Would an equal distrbution of wealth abolish 
poverty ? 

Do you think that the prohibition of the liquor 


, traffic has tended toward the abolition of poverty? 


Would the indiscriminate fecding of all the 
hungry who come to our door begging, abolish 
poverty? 

Do you believe that it is possible to abolish poverty 
from the world? 

What effect would the abolition of war have upon 
the abolition of poverty? 


1023 Garfield Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Linings: Silver and Otherwise 
A Story of the Spending of a Legacy 


BY ALICE LEE 


ET’S take a little time to think it over,” 
L cautioned Mrs. Totman, as she opened 

the cellar door and called the cat. “We 
won’t ever have a thousand dollars again to 
spend on luxuries.” 

“That’s so,” assented John Totman, wind- 
ing the clock vigorously; “and it don’t seem 
real that we have it now, but that’s what 
Cousin Abner’s will said, ‘One thousand dol- 
lars to John Totman to be spent on luxu- 
ries.’ Huh! I guess we wouldn’t be think- 
in’ about the luxury of an automobile with- 
out it—or a piano.” 

Mrs. Totman aided the cat’s movement 
cellarwards with a gentle toe as she advised, 
“Seems to me we better study the advertise- 
ments and find out about the prices before 
we buy—anything.” 

John Totman nodded absently. He locked 
the outside door, asking, “The children have 
the key to the other door, haven’t they?” 
and without awaiting a reply returned to 
the all-absorbing subject of the legacy which 
had come to them unexpectedly from a cou- 
sin in California. “Of course,” musingly, 
“a piano could be used all the year around, 
and you like music. Jane and Harry are 
always wishing for a piano in place of the 
old organ. Jane would be willing to prac- 
tice on that, and ‘there’d be a tidy sum left 
for music lessons.” 

Mrs. Totman forebore a reply. John was 
not the one who was obliged to urge Jane 
to the practice-hours and then endure the 
monotonous sounds when the urging took 
effect. 


“But,” John continued, and here his voice 
became more animated, “a five-passenger 
car would leave a nice slice for gasoline and 
some new tires. Harry could run it, and we 
all like to go.” 


The corners of Mrs. Totman’s mouth 
twitched, but she made no denial. Her hus- 
band had forgotten that her choice in speed 
limits was four miles an hour behind horses 
warranted to be safe and unafraid! 

He turned beaming and affectionate eyes 
on her ashe finished generously: “But, as 
I told you from the first, ma, it’s to be just 


as you say. I’m goin’ to have you pleased, 
whether any one else is or not.” 

Mrs. Totman climbed the stairs, a loving 
smile on her face, a smothered longing in 
her heart. It was a childish thing to want, 
she told herself severely; but it wouldn’t 
cost so much as either an auto or a piano. 


It wouldn’t frighten her with its speed as 


liarry’s driving was sure to do, nor would 
she be worn out by Jane’s reluctant and 
careless practicing. The luxury she longed 
for would rest her, she was sure, and put 
butter-making and cooking out of mind, and 
bring the big outside world in—but there! 
She would never speak about it, for John’s 
heart was plainly set on either an automo- 
bile or a piano, his preference seeming to 
be in the order named; and John was the 
best husband in the world. The legacy came 
from his side of the house, furthermore; and 
he should get what he wanted, with the 
added joy of believing it was her wish also. 

“Now, ma,” warned Mr. Totman at.the 
top of his lungs as he came up the stairs, 
“remember and not give a hint to the chil- 
dren. I want that the auto—or piano— 
shall come as a surprise to ’em.” 

At eleven o’clock the sound of young peo- 
ple’s voices aroused Mrs. Totman. It was 
Harry and Jane returning from a surprise 
party. She plumped up her pillow, thinking 
sleepily that they were good children to 
keep such early hours, just as she and John 
wanted them to. They deserved either an 
automobile or a piano, and with her own 
desires deeply buried, she fell asleep. 

During the-days that followed, the be- 
havior of John Totman puzzled the “good 
children.” 

“Father,” said Harry one morning at the 
breakfast-table, “what’s got into you lately? 
You act as if a fortune had come your 
way.” 

Mrs. Totman looked alarmed, but her hus- 
band threw his head back and laughed. 
“Well, ain’t it?” he demanded. “Ain’t I got 
two fortunes in you and Jane here? Eh?” 

After breakfast Mrs. Totman followed 
him into the woodshed. “Pa,” she warned, 


“you better be more careful with your hints 
and winks, or you'll let the cat out of the 
bag yet.” 

John looked guilty. “I declare, ma, it’s as 
much as I can do to keep from givin’ it 
away. But,” penitently, “I'll be more care- 
ful after this.” 

Thereafter he contented himself with 
beaming happily but silently at Jane and 
Harry, who were rapidly transferring their 
wonder from parents to publishers, for the 
rural-delivery man arrived daily now at 
their post-box burdened with sample copies 
of magazines. 

“It’s a queer time of the year for ’em to 
be sending out sample copies,” puzzled Har- 
ry; “and how does it come that we get such 
a deluge all at once?” 

His father’s eyes twinkled. He did not 
mention the numerous postal cards which 
had caused the “deluge,” but answered 
laughingly: “It looks as if the magazine 
felks were just cuttin’ their business teeth. 
They ought to have found out long before 
how important the Totmans are.” 

That evening, after Harry and Jane had 
departed to a church supper, their father 
and mother settled down beside the kitchen 
fire, a pile of magazines on the table be- 
tween them, the advertising sections well 
thumbed. 

“Tonight,” urged John, “let’s decide be- 
tween the auto and a piano, and then we can 
begin to study the different makes.” As he 
spoke, he turned at once to a full-page ad- 
vertisement of an automobile, adding, “It'll 
be just as you say, ma.” 

Mrs. Totman smiled understandingly, and 
stroked the cat, which occupied her lap. She 
laid a magazine quietly on the table. She, 
too, had been reading an advertisement, but 
it was neither of a piano nor of an auto- 
mobile. 

When the young people returned from the 
church supper, to their unbounded amaze- 
ment they found their parents still sitting 
beside the kitchen fire. In reply to Jane’s 
exclamation over the periodicals scattered 
about, her father’s ready wit came to the 
rescue. 


“Your ma and I have been looking at the 
pictures, Jane,” he responded truthfully and 
blandly. “Magazines didn’t pay as much at- 
tention to pictures when we was young.” 


After Jane and Harry had gone upstairs, 
Mrs. Totman pushed a reluctant cat cellar- 
wards, and John wound the clock, whistling 
jubilantly. 

“Ma,” he whispered loudly a moment 
later, “I’ll tell you now that you’ve decided 
on an auto. I’ve wanted one all the way 
along, but I was bound you shouldn’t know 
it.” 

Mrs. Totman patted his arm lovingly, and 
picked up the lamp. As she toiled up the 
stairs, she sighed with a smile pulling at the 
corners of her mouth. “An auto’ll give the 
horses a rest, and I won’t have to listen to 
Jane’s practicing. That makes two silver 
linings to one cloud,” was her conclusion. 

* Thereafter John Totman reveled in ad- 
vertisements of automobiles during the fre- 
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planned excursions for the summer. 

“We'll take all the neighbors out often, 
of course,” said he, John’s heart being even 
larger than his pocketbook. “That will be 
cne of the nice things about owning a car. 
I guess I better order one right off.” 

“You better take a little more time to 
compare the advertisements,” Mrs. Totman 
cautioned. “A few days more or less won’t 
make any difference.” 

But in this case a few days difference 
made all the difference in the world, for 
while John Totman studied advertisements, 
things unrelated to automobiles were hap- 
pening in his brother’s family out in Illi- 
nois.: A letter detailing these happenings 
reached the Totman’s mailbox one morning 
late in March, and fell into Mr. Totman’s 
hands first. 

He read the letter once, and winked fast. 
Twice, and frowned thoughtfully. Three 
times, and, taking a lead pencil from his 
pocket, scrawled a few words at the end of 
the letter and swallowed hard. 

“I’m afraid,” he muttered, drawing his 
hand across his eyes, “that it’ll most kill 
ma to give up that auto.” 

Then he watched his chance when the 
children were out of the way, and dropped 
the envelope into his wife’s lap with only 
the ambiguous statement: “You'll see by this 
that Cousin Abner never left ’em a cent!” 
and departed hastily for the barn. 

Mrs. Totman read the letter with moist 
eyes until she came to the end, and John’s 
scrawl riveted her attention. Then the tears 
ran over the smiles, and she exclaimed 
aloud: “That’s like John. He’s the best man 
in the world!” for the scrawl read, - “Ma, 
we better divide the legacy with them.” 

She found John in the barn, leaning on 
the handle of a pitchfork and gazing at a 
space he had already cleared for the recep- 
tion of the prospective automobile. She 
laid a gentle hand on his arm. 

“John,” she said, “Abner’s will said we 
were to spend the thousand on luxuries; 
and, if it ain’t a luxury to be able to make 
other folks happy, I don’t know what the 
word means. You couldn’t feel happy rush- 
in’ around the country in a car with your 
brother’s children going barefoot and half- 
fed, and their mother sick and not able to 
go to a hospital. I’m glad you want to send 
’eom half the legacy.” As she spoke, Mrs. 
Totman felt condemned at the relief she felt 
at not being obliged to “rush around the 
country” in a treacherous car. 

John Totman drew a long breath. His 
spirits arose with a leap. “Well, ma, if 
that’s the way you feel—but, anyhow, we’ve 
got a plenty left for a piano, and the chil- 
dren never need know they've lost an auté- 
mobile, and we were undecided at first 
which to get.” 

The sunshine of this reasoning melted his 
regret as effectually as the early April sun 
was melting the snow, and he turned zeal- 
ously to advertisements of pianos, his joy 
heightened by the arrival of a letter full of 
gratitude from Illinois. Mrs. Totman’s zeal 
was noticeably greater also. Jane’s prac- 





quent absences of Jane and Harry, and’ 
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ticing would not be so painful nor fatal as 
“turning turtle’ in an automobile beside 
some muddy road. 

“Now, ma,” said John joyfully one eve- 
ning, “let’s decide on the brand of piano, 
and order it right off.” 

Mrs. Totman assented; and, while Harry 
and Jané were absent at a concert given in 
the church, their parents decided on the 
“brand of piano.” 

But that very night there occurred an 
event seemingly unrelated to pianos. How 
it happened no one knew, not even the sex- 
ton; but daylight found a heap of ashes 
where the church had stood—and the insur- 
ance did not cover half the cost of a new 
church. 

The first meeting of the church trustees 
after this calamity was a solemn and not al- 
together satisfactory affair. John Totman 
was the president of the board, which un- 
fortunately at this time was composed of 
two classes of men, those who could not af- 
ford to give largely and those who were un- 
willing to give. The first class included 
Mr. Totman. 

“You see,” he explained the following 
morning, “because some of the members of 


il 
The Gardener 


NCE in the wintertime 
I tried to grow a Chinese lily in the 
house, 
I put it in a low glass dish 
And placed it on the window sill; 
Where the first rays of the morning sun 
Would reach it through the frosty pane. 


At first it grew up several inches, 


Then its green leaves turned all yellow, 

And it never bloomed. : 

1 showed it to our gardener, 

And he shook his head and laughed. 

“You should have kept it in the dark,” he 
said, 

“Until its roots had started; 

Then it had grown, 

And you'd have had a pretty flower.” 

Dear, tired heart, who, through thy barren 


night, 

Stares through the darkness with weary, 
un-shut eyes, 

Who knows? «God is a Gardener wise and 


good; 
Perhaps he put thee in the dark 
That there thy soul might root itself. 
Some day his hand will open wide thy dark- 
ened door, 
And thou shalt come forth to the sunlight, 
And thy soul shall bloom. 


—Alice Brainerd, in Living Church. 


AANA 


the board can afford to head a subscription 
paper with a big sum, and wont do it, a lot 
of the members are saying they won’t give 
much, either. What we need is a good-sized 
sum—three hundred, say—at the top of the 
paper, marked ‘Paid.’’’ He glanced fleet- 
ingly at his wife. 

Mrs. Totman ate in silence, but later she 
followed her husband to the barn, where 
they stood talking earnestly while the cows 
solemnly munched hay. 

“It will be just as you say, ma,” John 
Totman began, and then paused, looking his 
desires at her with eager eyes. 
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“We all need a. church much worse than 
we need a piano,” she returned, again feel- 
ing guilty at the relief, she felt; “and_so I 
want that you should head the paper with 
three hundred dollars.” 

John speared a forkful of hay exultantly. 
“Ma, it’s good of you to give up a piano 
when you’ve wanted one so bad, but now 
folks won’t have any excuse not to give— 
and, ma, don’t forget that we have two hun- 
dred dollars of the legacy left. Why, a 
month ago we’d ’a’ thought that was a 
great sum to spend on luxuries! And it’s 
certainly enough to get something that you 
want. You be thinking hard, ma, what you 
want.” 

Mrs. Totman did not have to think hard. 
She knew exactly what she wanted, but she 
hesitated to speak lest John should be dis- 
appointed; and that moment of hesitation 
was fatal to her choice, for her husband’s 
eyes had rested on the surrey, new the sum- 
mer before. 

“Hurrah!” he shouted, smiting his leg. 
“T’ve got an idea! Something we need, too. 
Won’t cost as much as an auto, but I swan 
I’ve seen it go a’most as fast—and that’s 
Hine’s horse, the trotter. He’s for sale at 
two hundred right now. We can drive ’im 


. Single in the surrey. He’ll easily carry the 


four of us, and he can get over the ground 
better’n any other horse in the township!” 
John turned a transfigured face on his wife. 
“Ma, ain’t that idea fairly an—an inspira- 
tion?” 

Mrs. Totman gasped, opened her lips, 
looked at the joy in her husband’s face, and 
replied quietly, “Yes, John, I guess it is,” 
and returned to the house. At the end of 
an hour she was able to summon a smile 
and find a silver lining. 


“With four heavy folks in the surrey, that 
trotter won’t be able to go very fast, I 
guess,” she assured herself; “and both John 
and Harry are good drivers.” 

That night John informed her that Hine 
had gone away for a week or so, but that 
Mrs. Hine said the horse was not yet sold 
and that she’d keep John’s offer secret until 
her husband came home. “The children are 
going to get a pleasant surprise yet,” their 
father declared. 

Impatiently John awaited the return of 
the horse’s owner while the subscription pa- 
per started on its successful rounds headed 
by Mr. and Mrs. John Totman. Their sur- 
prisingly large donation shamed the wealth- 
ier trustees and church members into fol- 
lowing their lead, and the happiness of 
knowing that before another winter a fine, 
new church would stand on the site of the 
old one went far toward robbing Mrs. Tot- 
man of the anticipatory terrors attendant 
on riding behind a strange and fast horse. 

It was two weeks before John received 
word that Hine was home again. The morn- 
ing following the summons he departed 
alone behind one of the trusty old farm 
horses, joyously bent on the investment of 
the fag-end of Cousin Abner’s legacy. He 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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The Children 


Hitting the Mark 

AROLD was an archer—at least, he 

claimed to be one. The last plaything 
his father had given him for a birthday 
present was a beautiful bow and a sheath 
of half a dozen arrows. He had neglected 
all his other toys for this, and would wan- 
der into the woods near by and try his aim. 
His favorite target was a grand old oak, 
which stood apart from the other trees, and 
he made aim for a large notch upon the 
bark of the tree somewhere about his own 
height. 

He had placed in the bow the last arrow, 
and swish! went the string, and ‘away flew 
the arrow, but none of them had hit the 
notch, and the sixth one fell very far below. 
He was about to walk toward the tree and 
gather the spent arrows, to try again, when 
he looked behind him and saw, standing 
quietly by a tree stump, an old man who 
had been watching him critically. 

“Ah!” cried the man, as the boy turned 
toward him, “every arrow much below the 
mark, my boy.” 

“Yes,” said Harold, rather ashamed, “I 
don’t seem to be able to hit the notch at 
all.” 

“Ah!” cried the man, cheerfully, “don’t 
you know how it is?” 

“No!” replied Harold. “I tried again and 
again, and they all seem to go below the 
mark.” 


“Yes!” cried the man. “Come, sit down 
here, and I will tell you how it is you miss 
the mark.” 


Harold threw the bow upon the grass and 
squatted himself near the old man, who sat 
upon the tree stump. 


“Now, I will tell you a story,” the man 
began, “which will explain why your arrows 
always strike below the mark. There was 
a burning building not very far from here, 
and at the top window was a man who could 
not escape. Every way of exit had been cut 
off, and as the crowd gathered they saw the 
only chance left for him would be from 
the window at which he appeared calling for 
assistance. Soon a rope was procured from 
a farm near by, and the crowd thought if 
they could possibly throw it up to him he 
might fasten it securely, and let himself 
down by it and escape. So one of the crowd 
caught the rope up into a bundle and threw 
it up at the window; but each time the rope 
was thrown it fell short of the mark, and 
the poor man grasped frantically at it, but 
missed it. Sometimes it went quite near, 
and at other times the man was almost able 
to touch the rope, but, nevertheless, they 
had failed to throw it near enough for the 
man to grasp it, and the flames were leaping 
all around the building higher and higher. 
The rope failed to reach him because each 
time it was thrown the thrower aimed at 
the window where the man stood in sus- 
pense and agony. At length one in the 
crowd cried out: ‘Aim higher than the 
mark.’ 

“So when the next man threw the rope 


he aimed it higher than the window, and it 
lodged high upon the roof of the burning 
building, and the end hung down in front of 
the window. Then the man caught hold of 
it, drew it from the roof, made it secure in- 
side the room, and thus escaped a fearful 
death.” 

Harold had listened to this narrative in 
breathless silence, and when the old man 
paused he cried with excitement: “Thank 


you; I see now what you mean. If I aim 


higher than the mark, I am more likely to 
hit it than if I merely aim at it.” 

“Exactly,” replied the man. “And remem- 
ber this always: aim higher than the mark, 
and, even if you don’t hit it, you may rest 
assured that you will at least hit some- 
where near it.” 

The old man rose up and slowly continued 
his walk through the woods, while Harold 
stood and watched him go, shouting after 
him his thanks for the advice and bidding 
him good-bye. When the old man had dis- 
appeared among the trees, Harold picked 
up his bow, ran for his arrows, took his 
stand, fastening one in the string, and swish 
—away it flew and hit a litle below the 
mark, and swish went the second, and it hit 
fair in the center of the notch and found 
the mark.—The King’s Own. 


The Tea-party Swing 


Firs: ExsiE!” cailed her mother. 

Elsie was giving her two dolls a music 
lesson on the veranda, but she put down 
her music book at once and ran in’ to her 
mother, who was standing on the step- 
ladder in the living room hanging curtains. 

“I wish you would hold the lower edge of 
this curtain just even with the window 
sill,” said her mother. “I want to find out 
how much I must lengthen it by piecing.” 


Elsie did as she was asked, but she said, 
“T thought you said you were going to have 
new curtains, mother.” 

“So I did, but it cost so much more to 
buy the house than we expected that I am 
going to do the best I can with what I 
have.” 

When Elsie got through holding the cur- 
tain she went out to the side lot, where her 
father was preparing to build a garage. 
“Why, daddy, I thought you were going 
to put it farther back. You said people 
couldn’t see so well along the street when 
the garages were out near the sidewalk.” 

“So I did, daughter,” replied father, “but 
I didn’t expect at that time to get a rocky 
lot. It would cost hundreds of dollars to 
biast through all that stone to reach the 
reaz of the lot, and so I must be contented 
with setting the garage just behind the 
line « that ornamental tree. I am doing 
the dX». I can with what I have, don’t you 
see?” 

“Yes, sir, I see,” said Elsie. 

Then she recollected that Theodora and 
Janice, her two dolls, were waiting all this 
time for their music lesson. “You poor 
dears,” she said, tucking one under each 


arm, “you must have a treat to pay for my 
neglect. But what shall it be?” 

She sat down on the steps to think about 
it. Although she had been in this new 
house only about a week, she had already 
made up her mind that she had never be- 
fore seen a back yard that offered so little 
chance for having fun. There was a high 
board fence round it and a cherry tree and 
a pear tree in two of the corners. The rest 
was merely a plot of grass, flower borders 
and vegetables. At the house where Elsie 
had always lived before, there had been 
many trees, an orchard and a lane, with 
always at least a calf and a pet hen to 
play with. 

“If there were only a big tree, I would 
make a swing and swing you, Theodora and 
Janice, but fruit trees must not be used for 
swings; and anyway the limbs of these 
trees are mere switches—” 

Suddenly Elsie noticed an opening in the 
high board fence and thought of something. 
She ran to the basement, got one of the 
short ropes that had been removed from a 
packing case and began to tie the ends 
round the rail at the top of the gap in the 
fence, to which the lost boards had once 
been nailed. 

“Why, what are you doing?” asked her 
mother from a window. 

“Making a swing,” said Elsie. “I’m do- 
ing the best I can with what I have, don’t 
you see, like you and daddy.” 

“See that child!” exclaimed mother to 
father, who had come in for the hammer. 

That night there began a sound of saw- 
ing in the basement. But Elsie did not 
hear it, for she always went to bed very 
early and so was asleep. But on the morn- 
ing of her birthday her mother called her 
to hurry and dress and go to see what was 
in the back yard. Elsie was so surprised 
that she could hardly speak when she saw 
a two-seated swing standing on the grass- 
plot—the kind of swing that does not have 
to hang from a tree. 

“It’s just like those they have in the 
parks. It’s painted; and the big tree in 
Mr. Miller’s yard shades it; and it’s big 
enough inside for a little tea party with a 
table!” she cried when she had found her 
breath. 


That afternoon she held her first party 
in the swing. “You are invited today,” she 
told Theodore and Janice, propping them 
against a cushion. “But next time I am 
to have little girls. Now, Theo and Jane,” 
she solemnly warned them, “I don’t wish 
ever to hear you complain again. Mother 
says her curtains never looked so well as 
they do this time, when she had to study 
how to make them fit; and daddy never 
thought before of planting hollyhocks like 
a flower screen all about a garage. And I 
never in my whole past life dreamed of 
such a thing as a tea-party swing! a! 

“It’s very strange, but it seems that when 
you don’t have much, and make the most of 
it, it somehow turns out to be more than if 
you have a lot and make little of it. Do 
you understand?”—L. Dean-Hatch, in 
Youth’s Companion. 
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Communications 


Glad for Senator Wheeler’s Article 


Accept my congratulations on securing 
the article by Senator Wheeler on the 
Russian situation. I am so glad our people 
are being given an opportunity to see the 
Russian situation more nearly as it really 
is. Of course no one can give a worthy 
estimate of the actual situation. This would 
be impossible for even those occupying 
official positions in that great country it- 
self. Senator Wheeler’s is perhaps as near 
an unprejudiced view as any we are likely 

- to get. 

Especially gratifying is it to have the 
situation cleared up as to the charge of re- 
ligious persecution. Why our people, or 
any portion of them, should ever feel called 
upon to champion treason when carried on 
by hypocritical priests, is beyond me. Dis- 
establishment should excite no resentment 
on the part of real Americans. Or have we 
become so reactionary as to desire to re- 
establish the whole autocratic program of a 
bygone age? 

It does seem as if our so-called attempt 
at making the world safe for democracy 
had resulted in pretty completely Prussian- 
izing a lamentable proportion of our people. 
(I am not referring here to an established 
Church, but to the general spirit of re- 
action). However, we are emerging from 
the fog, and it is to be hoped wil! ere long 
be breathing more free air. 

I want to thank The Herald for its edi- 
torial attitude toward truth. Not because 
its editorials setting forth its views of truth 
are always in harmony with my own, for 
many times there are very sharp and de- 
cided differences; but because there are 
evidences of an openness of mind which 
are refreshing. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


P. S. SAILER. 


Defending Our Name 


During the month of June I attended the 
State Christian Endeavor Convention at 
Marion, Indiana, and enjoyed the fellow- 
ship and enthusiasm one gets from a real 
live convention. But there was one thing 
which, for me, cast a shadow over the con- 
vention; and I wish every one of you Chris- 
tian Endeavorers of the Christian Church 
could have been there and have felt the 
embarassment I endured, and then you 
would know why I am writing this. 

Denominational conferences were held 
each day; but there was no Christian con- 
ference to attend, though there were not 
a few of our denomination there. I was 
informed that we had no conference be- 
cause it could not be learned who our State 
worker was, and so we had no denomina- 
tional leader appointed. On the last day, 
Rev. T. C. House made a special effort to 
attend the convention for the purpose of 
meeting and talking with any of our de- 
nomination who might be present. There 
were eight gee who came to our confer- 
ence, though two of the young ladies dis- 
covered they were in a Christian confer- 
ence and not in a Disciples of Christ con- 
ference. 

We love our church and her Principles, 
yet we sit by and let other churches take 
our name without a protest going any 
farther than the four walls of our homes. 
I know it to be true that one of our pastors 
attended the Disciples of Christ Conference 
at Marion and heard them naming some of 
the founders of our denomination as the 
founders of their denomination; and this 
minister did not correct them. Their leader 
also said, in trying to explain why there was 
a confusion with “this Christian Church,” 
that their own name was Disciples of 


‘go that we may be reco 





Christ but they preferred to go by the 
name of Christian. 

Our society appointed several delegates 
to the Convention, but some of them were 
unable to attend and I can scarcely help 
being glad they were not there to, see that 
our denomination seemed so unimportant. 
The Convention was held at a “Christian 
Church,” and some of our members did not 
know it was not a church of our denomina- 
tion. ; 

Christian Endeavor Society, what are 
you doing to tell your own members and 
community of the doctrines of your church? 
Do you have The Herald of Gospel Liberty, 
the oldest religious newspaper, in the town 
or city library? Do you encourage church 
history as a part of your program? Do 
you inform your members of the mission- 
ary work being done? Well, get busy. You 
have enough to put pep into your society 
the whole year. Just because we are a small 
denomination is no reason for us to be 
trodden upon. ; 

Is there nothing the General Convention 
can do to prevent our denominational name 
from being taken and used by another 
church? I plead that the pastors of our 
churches in Indiana keep in touch with the 
State Christian Endeavor Field Secretary 


SAA 
Reward 


ALL day I did the little things 
The little things that did not show; 

I brought the kindling for the fire, 

I set the candles in a row, 
I filled a bowl with marigolds, 

The shallow bowl you love the best— 
And made the house a pleasant place 

Where weariness might take its rest. 


The hours sped on. My eager feet 
Could not keep pace with my desire, 
So much to do, so little time! 
I would not let my body tire. 
Yet, when the coming of the night 
Blotted the garden from my sight, 
And on the narrow graveled walks 
Between the guarding flower stalks 
I heard your step, I was not through 
With services I meant for you! 


You came into the quiet room 

That glowed enchanted with the bloom 

Of yellow flame. I saw your face 

Illumined by the fire-lit space 

Slowly grow still and comforted. 

“It’s good to be at home,” you said. 
—Home Companion. 


ONAN A 


ized as a de- 
nomination at the Convention next year. I 
also plead with the pastors of our church 
everywhere and with the leaders of the 
General Convention to make the distinction 
between the Christian Church and any 
other denomination which tries to assume 
our name. (Miss) DALE GEPHART. 
Warren, Indiana. 


Religious Charity Needed 


Men calling themselves Fundamentalists 
may have their opinions about the impor- 
tance of certain doctrines; they may have 
their opinions about certain traditions 
handed down unlabeled by the Catholic 
Church. They may think their opinions are 
the fundamentals of their faith; and it is 
their privilege to hold such opinions. Such 
opinions may be the fundamentals of their 
faith, but they have no right to say that 
such must be for all. o one has the 
right to call into question the faith of an- 
other, or deny him the Christian name, sim- 
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ply beause he does not hold the same the- 
ological opinions. A man may call himself 
a “Fundamentalist” and still be a Chris- 
tian; but there are others who are not 
Fundamentalists, and yet are Christians of 
the very highest type. 

It is presumptuous, to say the least, for 
any of us to feel so self-satisfied in our 
theological opinions that we conclude that 
all who disagree with us are wrong. What 
our age needs more than anything else is 
religious charity—a willingness to concede 
that others may be right, though they dis- 
agree with us. Not “back to the theology 
of the Early Church,” but “forward to 
Christ,” should be the Christian’s slogan to- 
day. Roy C. HELFENSTEIN. 

Sein Delaware. : 


We Are Grateful 


It always gives us joy to receive a loyal 
response to our calls for aid. We are not 
only made to rejoice, but the good people 
who help us in the time of need are also 
made happy. Early in the spring we called 
for two hundred sheets and two hundred 
little dresses for little girls and little suits 
for little boys. We have received a splen- 
did response and have received from Ladies’ 
Aid Societies, Women’s Missionary Socie- 
ties, and many other organizations from the 
North, South, East, and West, more than 
two hundred and sixty sheets and about that 
many dresses. The dresses have been beau- 
tifully made and of nice material. 

We are proud to say that the readers of 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty have had a 
splendid part in answering our call, and 
we have received a number of boxes con- 
taining many beautiful little dresses and 
suits from the States of Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, and a number of other States. 

We have also received many warm, sym- 
pathetic letters telling of much joy each 
lady received in helping to make the little 
dresses to make the little orphan children 
happy. ; 

The Christian Orphanage, Elon College, 
N. C., has in its care at this time one hun- 
dred children. It is an institution of the 
Christian denomination. The one hundred 
children are charges or wards of our 
church. Let us do a worthy part for them. 

I take this method of thanking the read- 
ers of The Herald for the kindly support 
they have given us in the past and assure 
them that we are always grateful for any 
help they can give us in this work of love 
and charitiy. 

CHAS. D. JOHNSTON, Superintendent. 

Elon College, N. C. 


Lonesome Preachers 


The summer months are so filled up with 
both local and long distance visiting that 
the preacher becomes lonesome on Sunday 
morning and evening. He wishes the 
churches would not be so quiet about leav- 
ing, but would take him along. Every time 
Henry Ford makes a new car he makes 
it possible for from one to four empty seats 
in the church—till the new is worn off, or 
all the friends have been seen, or all the 
parks visited. ’Tis a serious thing. Loyal 
members to the church are in demand. How 
are you on this? JOHN BAUGHMAN, 

Louisville, Illinois. 


From an Old Friend 


I have been a subscriber to The Herald 
for nearly half a century. I think Elder 
Rush was editor when I first becamé a sub- 
scriber. I find its weekly visits refreshing 
in my seventy-eighth year. I have been 
fifty years in the ministry. My love for the 
Christian Church never waned; and I ex- 
pect to patronize The Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty the balance of oe. 

. J. D. PROSSER. 
Newmarket, Ontario. 
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- From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND LETTER 


RHODE ISLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS CHRIS- 
TIAN CONFERENCE 


Fall River, July 20—At the last business 
session of the North Christian Church 
School it was unanimously voted to con- 
tinue the regular school sessions through 
August, and not to discontinue the work 
as last year. The experiment of closing was 
not successful, and will not be repeated 
again. Each teacher will be responsible for 
his or her class, and will, in case of their 
being absent, provide a substitute—S. M. 
C., Superintendent. 


Westerly—The Ladies’ Aid society closed 
a very successful year under the leadership 
of Mrs. Edwin Hall, president. The last 
meeting at Mrs. Bessie Slocum’s was an ex- 

erience social, “How I Earned My Dollar.” 
he woman’s missionary society held its 
last meeting at Miss Bessie Babcock’s. Dif- 
ferent members gave a summary of the 
book, “Lighted to Lighten,” which they have 
studied this year. The Ellen G. Gustin Cir- 
cle closed its season’s work with a beach 
party, entertaining the husbands of those 
who are married. July 2 a box party and 
“wienie roast” at Atlantic Beach was 
greatly enjoyed by the Christian Endeav- 
orers. 

Broad Street Christian Church feels 
greatly blessed and trusts that the future 
will be a fruitful one for the Master and 
our church.—GRACE R. CARMICHAEL. 


Brownells Corner—At the last regular 
business meeting it was voted to use the 
envelope system for six months. If success- 
ful it will be made permanent. The boys’ 
class is full of life and energy. A wayside 
pulpit has been placed in the front of the 
church through their efforts, and they have 
recently organized a Boy Scouts’-troop, the 
scout master being a young man who was 
in France during the late World War. 

The senior girls’ class is actively engaged 
in raising money to purchase a new clock 
and carpet for the pulpit. 

Four new members were received into the 
church July 8.—WALTER S. THOMAS. 

E. J. BoDMAN, Field Secretary. 


ROCKINGHAM CONFERENCE 


Portsmouth, N. H., July 23—The quar- 
terly business meeting of the Sunday-school 
was held on Tuesday evening, July 10. In 
addition to the regular business, plans were 
discussed for the grading of the school in 
anticipation of the visit of Mrs. F. E. Bul- 
lock, Superintendent of the Children’s Divi- 
sion, on Sunday, August 19. The annual 
Sunday-school and parish picnic was held 
on July 11 at Rand’s Grove, Jenness Beach. 
The weather was ideal and a chartered car 
was well filled. Games and sports including 
baseball were enjoyed and many went in 
bathing and wading. Basket lunches were 
spread on the tables in the large pavillion 
and the superintendent, Mr. O. E. Brigham, 
with several assistants, served lemonade, ice 


cream, and tea from the cookhouse adjoin- 


ing. All who were present considered this 
one of the best picnics we have had for 
years. We surely appreciate the efforts of 
Bro. Brigham and of the assistant superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Hainer, for the successful way 
the program was carried out. On Sunday 
morning, July 22, Rev. John A. Hainer, of 
Philadelphia, preached a very interesting 
and helpful sermon to us. Mr. Hainer is 
an uncle to our present pastor, Rev. A. M. 
Hainer, and served this church as pastor 
over thirty-five years ago. We are looking 
forward to the meeting of the Rockingham 
Conference, which is to be held in our 


church, September 30, October 1 and 2, with 
a great deal of interest and expect to have 
a helpful session—J. PHILBRICK, Clerk. 


INDIANA 


Middletown, July 283—Plans are being 
made at the Sulphur Springs Christian 
Church to entertain the Eastern Indiana 
Christian Conference, which will convene 
September 11 to 14. Necessary committees 
have been appointed. Needed improve- 
ments on the church will be under way very 
soon. The Ladies’ Aid society is planning 
to build new cement steps to the church. 
The men have decided to equip the house 
with wire and lighting fixtures. This will 
be done in a few weeks. Very good interest 
is being manifest both in the Sunday-school 
and church services during these busy days. 
Our church here in Middletown is partici- 
pating in the union services which are being 
held during July and August.—Rurus Em- 
MERT, Pastor. 


Elkhart, July 28—“One of the most in- 
teresting meetings I ever attended,” was the 
comment offered yesterday by Brother M. 
F. Maier, traveling salesman, of Covington, 
Ohio, who attended the services at Riverside 
Christian Church. At the close of the Sab- 
bath-school, the teacher and members of the 
C. I. C. class, taught by Mrs. Arthur Bow- 
ers, presented the church with two fine 
chairs for use in the pulpit, a much ap- 
preciated gift, because of having been so 
badly needed for some time. The presenta- 
tion address was made by Brother O. P. 
Waggoner, teacher of the adult class, and a 
hearty response was offered on behalf of 
the church, by the pastor, Rev. C. E. Straw- 
bridge. The church services proper were 
conducted on rather unusual lines, as ex- 
plained by the pastor, who announced a 
week previous: “Next Sunday is your Sun- 
day. We have Children’s Day, Mothers’ 
Day, Fathers’ Day, Dog Days, and holidays 
throughout the year; so next Sunday is 
your day. I shall expect each of you to come 
prepared to give a short talk on the subject, 
Why you would select any certain individ- 
ual whom you might name as a companion, 
neighbor, business associate, or chum, omit- 
ting the Master as one.” Consequently four- 
teen individuals arose at different times and 
in well directed remarks gave the reasons 
why they believed certain Bible characters 
apealed to them as their choice of com- 
panions. The characters chosen in order 
were as follows: Daniel Peter, Paul, Peter, 
Paul, David, Moses, Paul, David, Peter, Eli- 
jah, John, Paul, and Mary.’ Following these 
short talks Brother Maier gave a short talk 
which was highly appreciated—CorreE- 
SPONDENT. 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn, July 23—A new Sunday-school 
has been recently organized in what is 
known as Hyde Park. This is an entirely 
new community, which is just now being 
developed. Our services for the present are 
being held in the home of Mr. George Dean, 
a member of a Presbyterian Church in an- 
other section of the city. The attendance 
for the five Sundays thus far has been 
about twenty. The numbers can be greatly 
increased once we have regular quarters 
where we shall feel warranted in soliciting 
attendance. When we have _ twenty-five, 
however, which we have had, we have little 
room for increase. At Vanderveer Park the 
work moves forward. Nineteen have been 
received thus far since April 1. Four were 
baptized last Wednesday night. Others will 
follow in the fall. Fields are white, but 


laborers are few. Pray the Lord of the har- 
vest to send us workers.—P. S. SAILE, 


OHIO 


Christiansburg, July 23—The Vacation 
Bible School at Cove Springs is no longer 
an experiment with us; it has become a 
permanent fixture in the church. The ques- 
tion of enrollment is the smaller question. 
We find it easy to enlist and interest many 
more boys and girls than we can find con- 
veyances. This year we were compelled to 
confine our territory to a small area. Those 
in the immediate neighborhood sacrificed 
their time and gasoline very cheerfully, but 
those living farther away were not so easily 
interested. 

The enrollment was large and the inter- 
est fine. I found we had some twelve and 
fourteen-passenger Fords every day of the 
school. The boys and girls had but one com- 
plaint to make—the school was not contin- 
ued long enough. We were fortunate again 
in that we were not compelled to go out 
of our own membership for teachers. This 
I count as a great advantage. 

Our program was quite heavy, but the 
two years of experience for the older boys 
and girls enabled them to carry the work 
comparatively easy. Our closing program, 
which was in the nature of a demonstration 
to the public of the work done in the school, 
was “the best ever.”—CHAS. B. LUSK. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Franklin Center, July 25—We feel that 
the work of the Christian Church at this 
place is encouraging. While there is noth- 
ing ‘spectacular about it, there is a loyalty 
to the church and an earnestness of spirit 
that promises well for the future. Plans 
ere already under way for the remodeling 
of the church building. These plans call 
for basement, furnace, new windows and 
doors, new ceiling, with the rearrangement 
of the interior, which, when completed, will 
make one of the most up-to-date rural 
churches in the Tioga River Conference.— 
A. L. ALLEN, Pastor. 


Pastor. 


Palmer College 


The past year has been the best in the 
history of Palmer. The enrollment by de- 
partments for the year has been 405. Elim- 
inating all duplicate enrollments, there 
have been 274 different students during the 
year. At the annual commencement there 
were twenty-eight graduates. 


The Summer School of Religious Educa- 
tion was the most elaborate and pedagog- 
ical of all preceding efforts. There was a 
total enrollment of seventy-one. Forty- 
nine earned credits for graduation in the 
course outlined by the National Council of 
Religious Education. 

Six students, all but one Life Recruits, 
go to Defiance College for the continuance 
of their classical work and divinity studies. 


At the International Christian Endeavor 
Convention held in Des Moines the Palmer 
College Society had the largest number en- 
rolled from any one society in the State 
of Missouri. It is probable that they had 
the largest enrollment of any society in the 
United States outside of the State in which 
the convention was held. Their enrollment 
was twenty-four. 


The faculty for the coming year has been 
enlarged by two members in order to care 
for the enlarging work. The faculty is 
now complete, and on the whole the strong- 
est which the college has had under the 
present administration. 

The Summer School for Teachers has an 
enrollment of 110, including those enrolled 
for practice teaching, or 93 if these are ex- 
cluded. The school has been very success- 
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ful and highly commended by the State 
Superintendent of Instruction. 

Prof. A. D. McCampbell, B. S., of Lin- 
coln, Nebr.. has been employed as instruc- 
tor in orchestral instruments and one-half 
of his time purchased from the college by 
the city band. This arrangement is very 
desirable from several considerations. 

The soliciting is in progress for funds 
to erect an addition to the Administration 
Building to care for our growing needs. Six 
additional rooms will be provided for 
library, class rooms, small assembly room, 
and Science Department additions. Over 
one-half of the funds are now pledged and 
the blue prints and specifications are in 
readiness. It is planned to begin construc- 
tion as soon as the finances warrant. 

The college is opening its swimming pool 
one afternoon each week to the kiddies of 
the community under the supervision of a 
college employee. No charrge is made. The 
youngsters greatly enjoy this privilege dur- 
ing the hot summer weather. 

Prof. Dawson Phelps of Wyoming and 
Miss Mary T. Devereaux of New York City, 
both of whom had been on the college fac- 
ulty, were married in Chicago in June. 
Prof. Phelps goes to the University of Mis- 
souri next year as instructor in history. 

Miss Gertrude Northrop, who has been 
head of the Voice Department the past 
two years, sails for Europe August 9. She 
will pursue her studies at Paris and Nice 
for the next year or two. Miss Afra Kirsch, 
B. - succeeds her in the Voice Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. J. W. Fix, graduate of Elon and 
Vanderbilt, has accepted a position in the 
English Department and enters upon his 
work in September. His welcome to Pal- 
mer’s aggregation is most hearty. 

_The college was greatly favored by the 
visit at commencement and School of Re- 
ligious Education in the presence of Mr. 
Hermon Eldredge and Rev. McD. Howsare. 
These brethren rendered unusually fine 
service and were greatly appreciated by 
representatives of other churches as well as 
our own. We are very grateful for the co- 
operation of the boards which these breth- 
ren represent. 


Prof. G. Muriel Hamilton, who has been 
at the head of the English Department for 
the past three years, resigns her position 
to accept a similar place in the University 
of South Dakota. 


The entire Administration Building has 
been redecorated, except the chapel, in 
which other improvements will be made 
first. A similar improvement will be made 
there as soon as the Summer School closes. 

Several pastorless churches are being 
supplied by the college force during the 
summer. Another of our ministerial stu- 
dents will be available for work as student- 
pastor for the next year. F. G. C. 

Albany, Missouri. 


Defiance Pastor’s School 


The School for Pastors at Defiance Col- 
lege, under the auspices of the Home Mis- 
sion Department, the Christian Education 
Department, and Defiance College, closed its 
1923 session Thursday noon, July 19. 

The total enrollment was fifty-nine, about 
forty of whom were pastors of the Chris- 
tian Church. A new feature this year was 
the presence of several pastors’ wives. Sev- 
eral meetings expressly for them were held 
at the home of Mrs. Morrill and were led 
by her. New York, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio were 
represented. 

An unusually fine spirit was manifest 
from the first and continued throughout. 
The manifest interest on the part of every 
one made the speaker’s task a delight. Prof. 
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Colman remarked that he could not imagine 
a more desirable audience. 

Dr. William Jay of Holland, Virginia, a 
former professor at Defiance, was elected 
director of athletics, and this feature of 
the school was very interesting. A volley 
ball contest with the summer school fac- 
ulty resulted in victory for the pastors, and 
the women presented an aluminum cup as 
a trophy. 

The program was of a high order and 
only words of commendation were heard 
from the people in attendance. This writer 
heard no word of criticism of any speaker 
from first to last. 

Presumably all of these pastors will go 
home and make good use of the valuable 
material which the various speakers gave. 
And no doubt all of them will have in- 
creased interest in education and in Defi- 
ance College. 

The college is deeply interested in the 
success of the work which these pastors 
represent, as well as in their personal for- 
tunes and bids them “God-speed.” The peo- 
ple who are promoting the schools for the 
sake of a more efficient Christian Church 
ministry deserve the thanks of the whole 
Christian Church. The pity is that so many 
who ought to attend seem oa a 


ent. 
Defiance, Ohio. 


The Use of Trials 


F wishes were horses, beggars might 
ride,” is an old saying, and paraphrased, 
“If trials were autos, every one in the world 
could ride,” it would be equally true. All 
have trials, but different people take their 
trials in such different ways that it is a 
question not what they do with their trials 
but what do their trials do with them? The 
different way they treat people depends en- 
tirely upon how people treat them, for trials 
have power and with their power they can, 
and often do, make or mar each life they en- 
ter. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox begins her poem 
“Solitude” with these words: 

Laugh, and the world laughs with you: 

Weep, and you weep alone. 
So we “laugh and the world” will laugh 
with us, and that is as it should be. But 
Longfellow was also right when he wrote 
of inevitable sorrow: 

Be still, sad heart! and cease repining ; 

Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 

Thy fate is common fate of all. 

Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 

Having then in our grasp such power- 
working things as trials, let us use them for 
our uplift, our edification, let us put our- 
selves in the hands of the Lord who “raiseth 
up the poor out of the dust, and lifteth up 
the beggar from the dunghill.” And blessed 
be his name if our trials bring us to him. 
He “will in no wise cast out.” 

Dear friend, my reader, I have a definite 
instance for you, two pictures to show, and 
they will prove the foregoing to be possible. 

The first view is a very ordinary one of 
a boy at school and at play. An active boy, 
a very “will of the wisp,” a boy that is “all 
boy,” able to rejoice in a strong body with 
legs capable of bearing him anywhere. But 
I am going to tell a little bit of a tale on 
him. On Sunday mornings when his par- 
ents were getting ready for church, and he 
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ev. . James Moffatt, D.D., Litt. D. 
Dr. Moffatt’s ‘“‘New Translation” and the Au- 
thorized Version of the New Testament arranged 
in parallel columns with an Introduction to the 
New Testament. Invaluable for preachers, 
teachers and students and for devotional pur- 
poses. Cloth, Net, ee Imitation Leather, 
round corners, Net, $3.00; French Morocco, 
limp, round corners, Net, $4.003 Levant, divin- 
ity circuit, round corners, Net, $6.00 


GOD'S BLESSED MAN. 
Soul Stirring Sermons 


By Paul Rader 
These sixteen vivid and powerful sermons show 
why Paul Rader fills great tabernacles, and 
why he is called ‘‘one of the greatest preachers 
of his age.’’ 2mo. Net, $1.50 


BIBLE TYPES OF MOD- 


ae N. Second Series 


By Rev. W. Mackintosh Mackay, D.D. 
Christion workers generally will welcome. @ 
second series of these vivid and winsome bio- 
graphical sermons. The first series required 
several editions, 12 mo. Net, $1.50 


THE HEART OF THE OLD 


TAMENT 
“John R. Sampey, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 


re Ne 
Old Testament Interpretation in theSouth- 
ern tist Theological Seminary. 

An illuminating and original treatment of the 
rmanent spiritual and moral truths of the Old 
— = — text-book for the study of 

progressive revelation, 

12mo. Net, $1.75 


SYLLABUS FOR OLD 
TESTAMENT STUDY 


. John R. Sampey, D.D., LL.D. 
A concise and scholarly outline of the books of 
the Old Testament with chronological chart. A 
most satisfactory text-book for Bible classes and 
students. 12mo. Net, $2. 


WHEN COD AND MAN MEET 


Rev. iam J. Young, D.D. 
From a successful experience Dr. Young clearly 
shows what helps and hinders the success of 
devotional meetings. A valuable book for Christ- 
ian workers, 12 mo. Net, 50 


SERMONS FOR DAYS WE 
OBSERVE 


Rev. Frederick F. Shannon, D.D. 
A splendid collection of this eminent preacher’s 
special addresses for our great national annivers- 
aries. 12 mo. Net, $1.50 


PASTOR AND EVANCELIST 


In this unique and suggestive volume a master 
of the art of evangelism definitely shows how a 
minister may become his own evangelist, 

12 mo. Net, $1.35 


THE SWORD OF THE 
PIRIT 


ev. couphh Fore Newton D.D., Litt. D. 
author of “‘Preaching in London,” ete. 

A new edition of this volume of characteristic 

eermons, With crystal-clear and far-seeing vision 

Dr. Newton proclaims the eternal Christ as the 
one and only solution of the world’s troubles. 

2mo. Net, $1.50 


THE GLORY OF HIS ROBE. 
Meditations for the Quiet 


Hour. Edward John Stobo, M.A., S.T.D. 
A new book of daily devotional reading of singu- 
lar freshness and appeal. 12mo, et, $1.50 
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was supposed to accompany them and add 
cne more to the number that lifted the voice 
of praise to the Lord above, out of the back 
door he would go. For what did he care 
for anything above a tall tree over which to 
throw a stone or a current of wind to fly a 
kite? And if he ever stopped to think of 
looking forward into life in those merry, 
heedless days, it would have been to see suc- 
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cess in some chosen line of work. _To use 
the words of J. G. Holland, “And... mount 
to its summit round by round.” But God, 
who can see all our lives as a whole,.put an 
eid to this active career with infantile 
paralysis. 

Stricken down just at the age life is so 
interesting, when it broadens out into the 
larger possibilities of manhood it was little 
wonder that the disease was a great vexa- 
tion and sorrow to him, overcoming him by 
its pain and consequent deprivations. Four 
years more wore away, each day, while it 
added one to the suffering, gave him time 
for thought that parted him from his God. 
Thoughts of rebellion filled his mind to the 
exclusion of everything except hope of ulti- 
mate recovery which he never gave up. But 
hope to be true hope must be hope in God, 
and at this stage of his affliction, his suf- 
ferings were a separation between him and 
“The true light, which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” 

Now, when looking back on his combat of 
those first years of pain and trial, he says 
that the sin problem had to be solved and 
right relationship had to be made between 
himself and his Lord. “Bring me a Bible,” 
was a request he made one day. This hurly- 
burly “all-boy” asking for God’s Holy Word, 
how can that be? He was seeking for sol- 
ace, for something to look at besides his 
own sufferings. First, after his prostration 
he saw and thought only of himself and his 
distress. Next, for awhile secular litera- 
ture, the writings of Longfellow, Whittier, 
and the prose works of men as great, occu- 
pied his attention, but he soon reached out 
for something in the words given above. 
“Bring me a Bible.” And on a hospital bed 
he found it to be just what it says in Psalm 
119: 105, “Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 
and a light unto my path,” and in upon the 
darkness of his thoughts was born a knowl- 
edge of him who said, “I am come a light 
into the world, that whosoever believeth on 
me should not abide in darkness.” 


And the result of it all? One gets it 
when they hear him say in tones of exalta- 
tion, “Thank God for paralysis.” Certain- 
ly such words as these make anyone stop 
and think. They are not spoken at random, 
but they are the result of years of thought 
and study, and not a bad conclusion follows: 
Trial is a needle, and like a needle it pricks, 
it hurts producing pain and anguish; but 
what of the thread? 

If my friend were asked what he thought 
of the thread of pain, first of all he would 
open his Bible to Job 5: 17-15: “Behold, 
happy is the man whom God correcteth: 
Therefore despise not thou the chastening of 
the Almighty. For he maketh sore, and 
bindeth up; he woundeth and his hands 
make whole.” 

Then from 1 Peter 5: 1, 2 he would read: 
“Forasmuch then as Christ suffered for us 
in the flesh, arm ye yourselves also with the 
same mind; for he that hath suffered in the 
flesh has ceased from sin; that ye no longer 
should live the rest of your time in the 
flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of 
God.” From Job 18:15 he would read: 


“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him.” And lastly from Psalm 119: 71, “It 
is good for me that I have been afflicted, 
that I might learn thy statutes.” 

If it were not for his affliction maybe my 
friend would not be studying the Scriptures 
and trying to do all the good he could from 
his chair, where he has to sit, for he is un- 
able to leave it unaided. He was sick, very 
sick, but rather than dying his paralysis 
has helped him to find life. 

My friend’s trial caused him to think of 
the sin problem in his life, and the sin prob- 
lem made him go to the cross, and the 
Christ who died on the cross saved his soul. 
Trials are bound to come into our lives, but 
they can be used to lead us to him who 
invites us and to bring our trials with us. 
—The Continent. 


Salvation Army and Tobacco 
By Will H. Brown 


HEN the Salvation Army drive was on 

in New York City for $500,000 to help 
carry on its work, the Tobacco Record 
raised the question as to whether or not 
the Army, as an organization, is engaged 
in any kind of anti-tobacco propaganda, so 
its editor wrote a letter to Salvation Army 





“We Know in Part” 


THY way, O God! is in the sea; 
Thy paths I cannot trace, 
Nor comprehend the mystery 
Of thine unbounded grace. 


Here the dark veils of flesh and sense 
My captive soul surround; 
Mysterious deeps of providence 
My wondering thoughts confound. 


As through a glass I dimly see 
The wonders of thy love: 
How little do I know of thee, 

Or of the joys above! 


Tis but in part I know thy will;— 
I bless thee for the sight: 

When will thy love the rest reveal, 
In glory’s clearer light? 


With rapture I shall then survey 
Thy providence and grace, 
And spend an everlasting day 
In wonder, love, and praise. 
; —John Fawcett. 


——— 


headquarters, requesting a statement on the 
question, “by some one whose authority can 
not be disputed.” Bart Andrews, director 
of the drive, replied for the Salvation 
Army, saying that the Army, as an organi- 
zation, carries on ‘no propaganda against 
tobacco, but made this statement: 


Within the organization, among its own 
officers and members, the use of tobacco is 
forbidden. Also the children of Salvation- 
ists are urged not to use it. None of the 
officers use tobacco themselves, and some-of 
them, speaking. in public and writing indi- 
vidually in the periodicals, are rather em- 
phatie against its use by anybody; others 
are more liberal. 


The example of the Army in this way, 
through its officers, workers, and members, 
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is having a powerful influence for good. The 
Army has found, by its contact with the 
masses, that tobacco is injurious; hence this 
attitude of its leaders. It is the same atti- 


tude as taken against liquor as the twin of 
tobacco. 


The Ways of a Good Book 


THE world is filled with illustrations of 

the truth that individual life is often 
shaped and its destiny determined by the 
reading of just one book, or even a tract. 
Let us dwell for a moment upon some well- 
known instances. Take this oft-mentioned 
one: An old Puritan doctor wrote a book 
on the “Bruised Reed,” which fell into the 
hands of Richard Baxter, and led him to 
the saving knowledge of eternal life, and 
thus was begun a ministry of world-wide 
power. Then Baxter wrote a book, “The 
Call to the Unconverted,” which speaks on 
and on to uncounted millions, though the 
author’s lips have long been silent in the 
dust. Baxter’s book got into the hands of 
Philip Doddridge, and was the means of 
leading him to a broader knowledge and a 
richer faith and a deeper experience of 
the things of God. Then Doddridge wrote 
a book called “The Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Soul,” which book fell into 
the hands of William Wilberforce, and so 
impressed him that he wrote a book called 
“Practical Christianity.” And this book, in 
turn, made its way far down into the sunny 
Isle of Wight, and there thrilled the heart 
of Leigh Richmond. Then Richmond wrote 
the “Dairyman’s Daughter,” which book 
has been translated into more than fifty 
languages of the earth, working, wherever 
it goes, an immeasurable influence for the 
extension of the gospel. Still again this 
book of Wilberforce made its way far down 
into a secluded parish in Scotland, and its 
reading worked an epoch in the life of a 
young man who was afterward to thrill 
the world with his glorious ministry—the 
eloquent Thomas Chalmers. There it is, not 
a break in the chain, Baxter, Doddridge, 
Wilberforce, Richmond, Chalmers, and 
after these names another word needs to 
be added—eternity. 

Note again the example of Peter Waldo 
with his great cargo of tracts, which he 
scattered in the Piedmontese valleys, the 
outcome of which was the Waldensian 
churches, which, through thirty-five perse- 
cutions, held fast to the truth of the Bible, 
although “gashed by the spear of Savoy and 
scorched by the fagot of Rome.” 

Look again at John Wycliffe, the great 
tract writer and distributor, one of whose 
tracts was carried by a Bohemian noble- 
man into Bohemia, and loaned by him to a 
man who would read it and be converted 
to God, and fill the world with his glorious 
testimony and service, the immortal John 
Huss. 

Notice that it was a little leaf written by 
Luther that reached the heart of the Bed- 
fordshire tinker, Bunyan, who was later to 
write an allegory unmatched and forever 
matchless. 

Take this fact also in the history of 
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French Protestantism — Admiral Coligny 
was dangerously wounded at the siege of 
St. Quentin, and during his illness his 
brother brought him some tracts, the read- 
ing of which led him to the acceptance of 
Christ’s gospel and to become one of its 
greatest Huguenot champions. 

Then, again, some of these tracts went 
off, and semehow made their way into a 
convent, where the lady abbess, Charlotte 
de Bourbon, was converted to God by read- 
ing just one of them, and so thoroughly 
converted was she that she fled from 
France and took refuge at Heidelberg, in 
the court of Frederick III of the Palatinate. 
By and by this good woman did the sensi- 
ble thing to get married, and her husband 
was the famous Prince William of Orange. 
Who knows but that a vast deal of the posi- 
tive, glorious stubbornness of William of 
Orange of the Revolution was inherited 
from the blood of his ancestress, who was 
led to God by the reading of this one little 
tract?—Rev. George W. Truett, D. D., in 
“God’s Call to America and Other Ad- 
dresses.” 


Linings: Silver wd Otherwise 


(Continued from page sixteen) 


left Jane and Harry wondering over his er- 
rand. 

What it was they never learned, however, 
for the simple reason that before he reached 
the Hine abode he met the minister, and to 
the minister the Totmans were a shelter in 
the time of storm. 

When John returned home, still driving 
the trusty old farm horse, he did not look at 
his wife. He sat down at the supper table, 
and ate a few moments in silence. Then he 


began slowly: 

“Ma, we never considered that the church 
has got to be furnished after it’s built. 
There’s carpets to get, and cushions, and a 
pulpit and furnishings—and a piano. And 
the minister says the congregation is 
drained of money, and he don’t know where 
to look for more unless—” John paused 
awkwardly. “A hundred would sort of—” 
His voice ceased altogether. 

But after supper and a brief interview 
with his wife in the pantry it was raised 
again half in joy and half in regret, as he 
stood in front of the telephone with the 
minister at the other end of the wire. 


That night, as husband and wife sat alone 
beside the kitchen stove, the former broke a 
long silence. “I guess, ma,” he mentioned, 
“that I’ll go down to Scranton tomorrow 
and see what I can do with the baled hay. 
The price gets about as high in April as it 
ever goes.” 

“All right, Pa,” responded Mrs. Totman 
absently, laying aside a magazine, “I would 
if I were you.” 

“Say!” exclaimed Mr. Totman abruptly, 
“there’s a hundred left. Why, ma, six weeks 
ago -we never dreamed of having a hundred 
even to spend on a luxury.” John’s shoul- 
ders straightened alertly. His eyes began 
to glow. “A hundred is quite a sum to 
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spend the way we want to; and I want you 
pleased yet, ma. I want to get something 
that you—” 

Mrs. Totman paused on her way upstairs, 
and rumpled her husband’s hair affection- 
ately. “John,” she said earnestly, “I have 
been pleased with the way every cent of that 
nine hundred, has been spent—oh, so 
pleased!” Her happy face bore out her 
statement. “And now I want that you 
should take that hundred dollars with you 
to Scranton tomorrow and bring home what- 
ever you want most. I know it will please 
me.” 

She went upstairs smiling, unheeding his 
amazed remonstrances. He did not follow 
her for some time. She heard him turn 
the key in the door, and wind the clock. She 
heard him stirring about the stove, and then 
an unexpected quiet reigned. 

Half an hour later, when he appeared, she 
asked sleepily, “What kept you, pa?” 
There was a queer expression in John’s 


eee 


Bring Us the Light 


I HEAR a clear voice calling, calling, 
Calling out of the night; 

O you who live in the Light of Life, 
Bring us the Light! 


We are bound in the chains of dark- 
ness, " 
Our eyes received no sight; 
O you who have never been bound or 
blind, 
Bring us the Light! 





















We live amid turmoil and horror, 
Where might is the only right; 

O you ta whom life is liberty, 
Bring us the Light! 


We stand in the ashes of ruins, 
We are ready to fight the fight; 
O you whose feet are firm on the Rock, 
Bring us the Light! 


You cannot—you shall not forget us; 
Out here in the darkest night. 
We are drowning men—we are dying 
men, 
Bring, oh, bring us the Light! 
—John Oxenham. 


———— 


eyes, but he replied carelessly, “Nothin’ 
rouch.” 

The following day Mrs. Totman sang as 
she went about her household duties. The 
expenditure of the remnant of the legacy 
did not trouble her, for she knew that John 
could buy nothing for one hundred dollars 
that would turn turtle or run away or wear 
her nerves threadbare with finger exercises. 
Suppertime came without him, but the fried 
potatoes had scarcely made the rounds of 
the table when his voice boomed jubilantly 
outside the back door. 

“Hi there, Harry! Lend a hand here.” 

“Father has caught a ride from the de- 
pot,” said Jane, glancing out, “and—why, 
mother! What has he brought?” 

It was a heavy something, securely crated, 
borne between John and his son, precari- 
ously borne on account of Harry’s singular 
conduct, a whoop escaping him at every 
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step, while his father’s grin threatened to 
ingulf his ears. Jane was the first to un- 
derstand the purport of Harry’s disjointed 
yells, and ran to meet the box and dance 
around the bearers. 

“Is it ours, father?” she fairly shrieked. 
“Is it really and truly ours? Now we can 
have lots of good music without my break- 
ing my back practicing. Oh, goodie!” 

John Totman, glancing eagerly over his 
shoulder at his wife as he backed carefully 
through the doorway, saw her sit down sud- 
denly while Harry, speaking coherently for 
the first time, said: 

“Why, father, I’ve—I’ve laid awake 
nights wishing for a phonograph. I’ve 
wanted one like sixty for a year!” 

“Run and get the hammer and chisel out 
of the woodshed, children,” directed their 
father. Then he turned to his wife. “Well, 
ma?” 

Mrs. Totman raised one corner of her 
apron to her eyes. “Why, pa, how did you 
know that I wanted—” 

John beamed at her as he interrupted. 
“Last night, ma, you left a magazine on the 
table open right at the advertisement of 
this phonograph, and the page was all 
soiled and floury; and I knew I hadn’t been 
looking at it. So I got out the other maga- 
zines, and found that the other music box 
pages had been fingered over, and—” 

The tumultuous arrival of the “children” 
with hammer and chisel stopped this expla- 
nation, but necessitated another, for Harry 
arrived with a question: 


“T say, father, how could you afford this 
after giving so much to the church?” 

His father’s eyes twinkled as he attacked 
the crate. He avoided looking at his wife, 
but answered disjointedly: 

“Why-ee, son, that cousin that you’ve nev- 
er seen in California—well, he died and left 
us a legacy—that is—he left enough to get 
this phonograph and—and a lot of records 
—good records, too, you can have. It’s 
something we can all enjoy, especially your 
ma. I was bound from the start to buy 
something that she wanted.”—Christian En- 
deavor World. 


An Old, Old Story 


HAVE just finished reading a book 

called “What’s Wrong With Our Girls?” 
Mrs. Forbes Robertson Hale, its distin- 
guished author, seems to find more wrong 
with the parents of today and the environ- 
ment in which the modern girl finds her- 
self than she does with the girl. I take 
it that she is trying to persuade an un- 
thinking generation which catches easily 
at an epigram, and especially one about 
girls, that what is wrong with our girls can 
be made right only by parents and teach- 
ers and community leaders of intellectual, 
recreational, and spiritual matters. 

Mrs. Hale has done a very real service 
to the girl of today in sending forth these 
splendid essays to the only people who 
could change public opinion and the pres- 
ent-day environment. But the interesting 
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and challenging fact is, that such a book 
with such a title is necessary, and the fact 
that every generation from the beginning 
of the Christian era has felt called upon 
to analyze the girls of its period and to 
place upon them the burden of responsi- 
bility for the decadence of the morals of 
that period. No college woman can fail to 
remember how many chapel talks in co-edu- 
cational college were addressed to her. She 
alone, it seemed, was to be responsible for 
the morals of all future generations. She 
remembers, too, that she heard it so often 
that she became callous to it, and put it 
down in her notebook, labeled “Chapel ora- 
tory.” 

According to literature, girls and women 
have been wrong a very long time. The 
same century in which Saint Paul was re- 
ported to have said certain things about 
them which I am sure he has for hundreds 
of years regretted, and would be generous 
enough to say so if we could but get in 
touch with that great spirit—in that same 
century a voice over in China was expos- 
ing the sins of the girls of that period. 
Lady Tsao, herself a brilliant poet, gave 
these warnings to the decaying gerferation 
of the First Century, A. D. (Han Dy- 
nasty) : 


The present generation’s children 
Are very bad; 
They have learned nothing. 


Girls, too, are ‘unwilling to learn; 

They are stubborn and talkative; 

They know little of woman’s duties; 

Thus they injure themselves and their superiors. 

When grown, they find themselves disgraced. 

Then they are displeased with their parents, 

And think not to blame themselves ; 

Their evil words hurt their parents’ ears. 

Such girls are worse than wild cats! 

Their warnings have been sounded ever 
since the days of Lady Tsao and Moham- 
med, but the girl and the woman no longer 
“walked veiled and sleeping, knowing not 
her power.” She looks at the world openly 
and intelligently, and offers her best as a 
human being to make a better place in 
which to bring up the world’s children. She 


makes her own decisions.—Selected. 


“Never Refused ‘God Anything”’ 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, in looking 

back over a long life, said: “If I could 
tell you all, you would see how God has 
done all and I nothing. I have worked hard, 
very hard, that is all, and I have never re- 
fused God anything.” “Never refused God 
anything”—there is the secret of the life 


of service she lived. She worked hard, very 
hard, but God had his way with her life. 
She worked hard, but it was God working 
in her his will and through her his work. 
If our lives as Christians are not wholly 
a success, it would be well to test them 
by Florence Nightingale’s test—“I have 
never refused God anything.”—The Bap- 


tist. 
o 


Christ is the conscience of the Christian 
man’s conscience, who, by his voice in the 
hearts that wait upon him, says, “Do this,” 
and they do it. It is when he is in our 
spirits that our estimate of ourselves is set 
right, and that we heart the voice saying, 
“This is the way, walk ye in it;” and not 
merely do we hear the voice, but we get 
help to our feet in running in the way of 
his commandments, with enlarged and con- 
firmed hearts. Brethren! for the discovery 
of our faults, which we ought all to long 
for, and for the conquest of these discov- 
ered faults, which, if we are Christians, 
we do long for, our confidence is in him.— 
Alexander Maclaren. 


Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 








A. L, Allen, R. R. 1, Powell, Pa. ‘ 
F. M. Strange, Barnes City, Iowa. 

C. M. C. Showalter, 3021 York Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
H. E. Rountree, 414 London St., Portsmouth, Va. 
E. H. Rainey, Franklin, Ohio. 

F. C. Lester, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

J. S. Kegg, 137 King Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

C. B. Hershey, Defiance, Ohio. 

Clark A. Denison, 1566 W. First St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Ross McNeal, R. R. 5, Dayton, Ohio. 





CHURCH WANTED 


After a pastorate of nine years, having resigned my 
work to take effect September 1, I am at liberty to 
correspond with any church that is in need of a 
pastor. E. G. WALK. 

Leaf River, lMWinois. 





As I shall be leaving my present pastorate at the 
close of the conference year, I desire to correspond 
with a church in need of a pastor. 

H. 8S. Huey. 


West Manchester, Ohio. 


: as I shall sever my connection with the Elkhart, 
nd., 


C. E. STRAWBRIDGE. 


NORTHWESTERN KANSAS CONFERENCE 


The Northwestern Kansas Christian Conference 
will hold its annual conference August 28-31, 1923, 


(23) 743 


with the Pleasant Home Church, located ten miles 
northwest of Brewster, Kansas. Those coming by 
rail notify Mary C. McDaniel, Church Clerk, R. R. 1, 
Edson, Kansas. 


All ‘are cordially invited to, attend. ‘ 
BELLE ANIEL, Secretary. 
Edson, Kansas. = 


SOUTHERN KANSAS CONFERENCE 


The Southern Kansas Christian Conference meets 
five and a half miles northwest of Turon, Kansas, 
with the Neola Christian Church, August 31, 1923, 
at eight p. m. Those expecting to attend conference 
please notify Mr. Cale Marcum, R. R., Turon, Kan- 
sas. Turon is served by the Missouri Pacific and 
Rock Island railroads. If coming by train please say 
by which road and what day and train, if possible. 
Rev. A. A. Thomas of Arlington, Kansas, is Neola’s 


pastor. 
Buriey T. Cog, President. 
» Kan. 
E. RASMUSSEN, Conference Secretary. 
Stafford, Kan, 





MIAMI OHIO CONFERENCE 


The one hundred and fifth session of the Miami 
Ohio Christian Conference will meet with the Ver- 
sailles Christian Church beginning at two p. m. on 
Thursday, August 30, 1923, and closing with the 
evening session on Monday, September 3. 

Ws ‘ ae a 
. ~» Z b io. 
W. J. Youna, President, een 
Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The eighty-fourth annual session of Northern Iili- 
nois Christian Conference will be held with the Leaf 
River Christian Church beginning Thursday, Sep- 
tember 20, 1923, at two p. m., and continuing over 
the following Sunday. We will be pleased to have 
ministers of other churches meet with us and assist 
us in our conference sessions. 

Leaf River is on the Milwaukee, St. Paul, R. R. 
= E. G. Walk is pastor of the church at Leaf 

er. 
Mrs. M. I Secre ° 

Mt. Morris, IMWinoie. ~~ 


SOUTHWESTERN WEST VIRGINIA CHRISTIAN 
CONFERENCE 


The thirty-fourth session of the Southwestern West 
Virginia Christian Conference will convene at Shrews- 
bury, West Virginia, beginning Thursday before the 
second Sunday in August, August 9, 1923, at two 
p. m. We would like to have visitors from other 
churches and conferences to meet with us, as our 
conference is small and we need strength from other 
ecnferences, Those coming will come on K. & M. 
Ry. and get off at Shrewsbury and there will be 
a committee to meet 

CHARLES SIDENSTRIOKER, President, 
Kingston, West Virginia. 

A. A. MONTAGUE, Secretary, 

Shrewsbury, West Virginia, Box 15. 


VIRGINIA VALLEY CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


The Virginia Valley Central Christian Conference 
will meet at Timber Ridge at ten o’clock a m. 
Tuesday, August 14, 1923, and will be i 
until Thursday afternoon, August 16. Those coming 
by automobile will go to Winchester, take the north- 
western grade, turn to left one mile beyond Gore. 
It is twelve miles to Gore and eight from there to 
Timber Ridge. Those coming by rail should come 
to Winchester, and there take the Winchester and 
Western to Gore. Leave Winchester at seven forty- 
five a. m. or two forty-five p. m., reaching Gore at 
eight fifty-four a. m., or three fifty-three p. m. 
Write Lemuel P. Johnson, Trone, Va., to meet you 
at Gore. If necessary to spend night in Winchester 
write or phone Roy A. Larrick, Winchester, Va., and 
he will see that you are cared for there. 

W. A. ANDES. 

Harrisonburg, Va. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


The ninety-fifth annual session of the New York 
Central Christian Conference will convene with the 
church at East Hounsfield, N. Y., on Thursday eve- 
ning, August 30, 1923, and continue over Sunday. 
It is important that all be present at the beginning. 

East Hounsfield is four miles west of Watertown 
on the State road to Sackets Harbor. Watertown ir 
- = St. Lawrence division of the N. Y. Central 

Those wishing to be met at the station will write 
to the pastor, Rev. R. G. English, or Miss Flora 
Cleveland, R. R. 5, Watertown, N. Y. Those coming 
by train may take the Sackets Harbor bus at the 
Utilities Building in Watertown. 

James S. Frost, President, 
West Henrietta, N. Y. 
F. L. Martm, S. » 
West Henrietta, N. Y. 






















NEW BIBLE PICTURE BOOKS 


HESE Bible Picture Books contain eight full-page colored illustrations and 

eigth full-page etchings. The Bible stories are from the New Testament, are 

related in simple language, and are printed in a large and clear type. The books 
are 8 x 101% inches in size and come in three series: 


385c SERIES 
The books in this series have 32 pages, bound in boards, with cloth back and an 
attractive cover design in four eolors. Following are the titles: 
SEEK YE THE LORD. 
PRAISE THE LORD. 
UNTO YOU IS BORN A SAVIOR (new). 
Per copy, 35c. 








25c SERIES 


The books in this series are of the same size and have the same contents as 
35c series, but are bound in stiff paper cover, cut flush. The cover design is in four 
colors and of unusual attractiveness. Following are the titles in this series: 


. WATCH AND PRAY. 
TEACH ME THY WAY. 
GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST (new). 
Per copy, 25c. . 2 





20c SERIES 


The booklets in this series have 16 pages, with four full-page colored illustra- 
tions and four etchings. Bound in stiff paper cover, cut flush and a charming cover 
design worked in four colors. Size, 8x 10% inches. The series contains the fol- 
lowing titles: 

COME UNTO ME. . 

TRUST IN THE LORD. 

GOD IS OUR REFUGE 

HE CARETH FOR YOU. 

PEACE ON EARTH (new). 

GOOD WILL TO MEN (new). 

Per copy, 20c. 
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Old and New Testament Bible A B C Book 


ONTAINS for each letter in the alphabet a Bible picture [| 
in four colors and 244 x 344 inches in size. The leading § 
thought of each picture is related in extremely simple | & 

language, so as to be intelligible to the little folks, and is 

printed in large type opposite the picture and framed with a 

neat border. Each letter of the alphabet stands out prominently. 

The size of the books is 8 x 101 inches, bound in stiff paper, 

with well designed cover picture and appropriate ornamenta- } hoot 

tion in four colors, 16 pages. Ks 



















Per copy, 25c. 
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